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THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IS CHALLENGED BY THE ACTIV- 
ITY CURRICULUM OF THE ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL’ 


By Professor JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


| HAVE taken the liberty to change the I prefer to play the réle of umpire in this 
form of the title of this paper, from that conflict. But do not expect a conflict be- 
igned me, to its present form in order tween bantam roosters, but rather a Ply- 


assis 


that I may emphasize the one curriculum mouth Rock of traditional fame, challenged 
as pitted against the other curriculum. by a Rhode Island Red with a considerable 
The high school and the elementary school amount of red activity. 
as distinet organizations are of less concern The word challenge is a strong term. 
just now. Then, too, this title, in the form The party on the challenging side believes 
of a declarative sentence, is indeed a decla- that it sees in the party challenged certain 
ration of opposition between two forces—_ deficiencies or certain characteristies not in 
and forces they are. harmony with the party of the first part. 
This title reminds me of numerous ob- They are irritating. The aggressor :s 
servations When a small boy ona farm. It usually of the self-proclaimed progressive 
was regarded for the welfare of the poultry type. He wishes to mend matters. He is 
division that occasionally a rooster from a__ sufficiently self-centered to believe that he 
neighbor’s flock be introduced to our flock. can contribute to the improvement of the 
There was usually a sharp conflict between other party. 


the home rooster and the newcomer. The I plan the conduct of this challenge in 
adult farmer is author of the saying: ‘‘A three parts; ‘‘rounds,’’ if you please. 
cock fights best on his own{dung hill.”’ (1) I shall endeavor to point out in the 


However, sometimes the new rooster car- traditional curriculum of the high school 
ries off the honors. Sometimes, too, there certain policies, certain practises that are 
is an honorable draw between them. definitely deficiencies in the judgment of 
Now I feel quite at home in both of these one who dares to be frankly critical and 
curriculum camps. But I wish to do more _ honestly helpful. 
than merely look on at this ‘‘cock-fight.’’ (2) I shall try to place the activity cur- 
‘Read before the Department of Secondary riculum strictly in the open. This new 
School Principals of the National Education Asso- ™ovement has unquestionably marked vir- 
ciation, Cleveland, on February 27, 1934. tues, so marked as to warrant it playing 


aly 
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the role of David going out to meet Goliath. 
But let me be sufficiently judicious to re- 
its gross inade- 


mark that unless some of 


quacies are overcome serious misfortune 


will take place. 
3) 4 


curriculum of the high school can meet this 


wish to show how the traditional 


challenge with such professional spirit and 
timely courage that real victory is accorded 
both of our contestants. 

To attempt to evaluate the traditional 


curriculum of the high school within the 
third of 


undertaking ; 


first this paper is a dangerous 
yet more dangerous to try to 
expose those phases which warrant a chal- 
the activity curriculum of the 
feel sure I shall ex- 


lenge by 
elementary school. I 
press views with which many—even most— 
of you will not agree. I have no apologies 
to make. Sincere professional disagree- 
ments are tonic in educational endeavor. 
I shall say some things very baldly because 
of my strong convictions and by reason of 
not having time to ‘‘beat about the bush.’’ 

The North Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools took the in- 


Central 


itiative, in 1928, asking that an extensive 
study be made ‘‘that we may know where 
we stand in secondary education.’’ The 
Office of Education at Washington was in- 
vited to conduct this survey. Commis- 
sioner Cooper was director and associated 
with him was a staff of experts in secondary 
The results of this study are 
published in 28 monographs, issued by the 
Office of 

This series of monographs can not give 


education. 
Edueation. 


us the whole of the picture of secondary 
education, but is probably the most reliable 
current secondary 
I shall 


my evaluations on representative portions 


account we have of 


school practise and theory. base 
of this survey supplemented by my own 
observation and experience in secondary 
schools. 

Monograph No. 5. ‘*The Reorganization 
of Secondary Education’’: Here we come 
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very abruptly upon one of the occasions for 
the challenge by the ‘‘Aetivity Curricu- 
lum.’’ And I make bold to say that I sus- 
pect few of you secondary school men are 
aware of how this ‘‘reorganization of sec- 
ondary education’’ contributes to instigat- 
Believe it or not: Ex 
effected 
and is now continuing with little signiti- 


ing this challenge. 


tensive reorganization has been 
cant regard for the real curriculum work 
of the school. Reorganization for the pur 


pose of organization—an administrative 


affair. I have examined this volume of 423 
pages, in search of sufficient occasion for 
The first paragraph in this 
unwarranted tells the 
“‘The chief purpose of this study 


reorganization. 
long monograph 
story. 
has been to determine what existing forms 
of American secondary-school organization 
are of greatest promise. in particular, 
to discover the effects of the junior high 
school movement upon practice in schoo! 
organization. Koos, in his’ book, 
‘““The Junior High School,’’ indieates vari- 
ous forces responsible for this reorganiza- 


tion movement. 


(1) Time is wasted. Pupils do not progress as 
rapidly as do European pupils. Therefore, reor- 
ganize. 

(2) Pupil mortality is great in the upper grades 
Therefore reorganize to induce pupils to continue 
in school—as though continuance in school is a 
virtue irrespective of the nature of school occupa- 
tion. 

(3) School authorities desire their schools to be 
known as ‘‘progressive,’’ even if the change made 
is a mere superficial regrouping of grades. 


I invite you school principals to be frank 
and honest—courageously so. I invite you 
to agree with me that the subject-matter 
courses of seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
have been given little significant change by 
reason of the much-boasted reorganization 
of secondary education. Likewise, grades 
ten, eleven and twelve. You will recall tliis 
when you face the challenge of the ‘‘ Activ- 
ity Curriculum.”’ 
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[t is well to look into reports upon the 
re prominent of these school subjects. 
Vonograph No. 20. ‘**Instruction in En- 
sh’: Here we find many statistical tables 
nd charts presenting a variety of time 
itments. Aims of teaching composition 
fifteen of these nicely charted, followed 
eighteen more labeled ‘‘Specifie Aims 
Written 
irted; then twenty aims of oral com- 
sition n&ely charted. Fifty-three aims 
Chapters follow treating 


Composition,’’ also nicely 


r composition ! 
, similar fashion the other two traditional 
visions of this traditional English, viz., 
rammar and literature. In the conclusion 
this English survey we find three signifi- 
int statements: 


1) There is ... in composition a preoccupa- 
m with matters of form and surprisingly little 
ern with having something to say. 
The stress upon grammar technicalities ... 
ms curiously unwarranted. ... 
In the division of literature . . . intensive 
ly 


- of courses. 


if a few set classics persists in a large num- 


Are you principals sufficiently intimate 
with your students to realize that such com- 
position, grammar, classics, are positively 
bsolete in the current life of red-blooded, 
buoyant American youth? 

On this score a challenge by the activity 
And closely 
related to English are all the foreign lan- 
Let me surprise you by putting 
i this same group the conventional high- 
school music, art—yes, and physical educa- 


tion 


‘urriculum is forthcoming. 


ruages. 


i 2) Rees 2 
luthematics’’: The reorganization of sec- 
ndary edueation, referred to above, has 
't almost undisturbed the arithmetic of 
vrades seven and eight—formerly of the 
ementary school, now of the junior high. 


Wonograph ““Instruction in 


rue, some schools report the addition of 
so-called mathematies,’’ but 
inder this eaption one readily recognizes 
‘hapters from the traditional arithmetic, 


¢.j., fundamental operations, percentage, 


““veneral 
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areas, graphs, arithmetic of business, ete., 
Algebra in grade nine of the junior 
the 
nearly all the other marks of the algebra 
This 


survey reveals in the senior high-school 


ete, 


high school retains earmarks and 


in the high school before reorganized. 


mathematics ‘“‘more emphasis on disciplin- 


ary and cultural values than on practical 


outcomes. .. .”’ 
It is playing with fire to even question 
the prominence accorded this time-honored 
and almost saered division—Mathematics. 
Are you principals willing to secure honest 
statements from your students as to their 
likes and dislikes in mathematics from 
erade seven on; and are you willing to be 
strietly consistent in your advocacy of 
funetional mathematies and your adminis- 
tration of mathematics courses? Again, | 
am anticipating the challenge which the 
activity curriculum is soon to make. 


Monograph No. 21. ‘‘Instruction in the 


Social Studies’’: The survey shows that in 
the great majority of schools the arrange- 
ment of courses in this group is largely as 
existed before the ‘‘reorganization of see- 


? 


ondary edueation.’’ The prevailing plan 


IS: 


United States history grades 7, 8 
Geography “ 7 
Community civics ee 8, 9 
World history © 1 
Modern European history “o> 20 
American history ee re 
American government ec 1 


You and I went through this same pro- 
cram. 

The survey concludes to this effect : Some 
schools claim great activity in curriculum 
revision. Other schools have not engaged 
in such activities. But in both groups the 
actual content of instruction in geography, 
history, civics is essentially as formerly. 
And these three distinet subjects of earlier 
years are now combined in a most peculiar 
arithmetical sum, ‘‘the social studies,’’ but 


each retains its own identity. 
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Again, I ask you principals if you are in 
the classroom enough to sympathize with 
pupils who are obliged to work upon geog- 
foreign to 


raphy quite lives they are liv- 


ing; on history so much in the past as to 
have little vital contact with present life; 
on forms of government rather than on the 
governing of life. Here is another warrant 
for a challenge by the activity curriculum. 

[ have gone far enough in presenting 
situations in high 


representative your 


schools. Have I been unfair in thus boldly 
questioning the accepted values of English 
literature; in 


the 


grammar, composition, 


raising serious doubts as to conven- 
tional worth of arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try; in daring to even intimate that geog- 
raphy, history, civics are not real social 
at all? But 
deavoring to prepare you for a challenge 


studies Il am earnestly en- 


that will surprise—even shock—those of 
you who are not conversant with the activ- 
ity curriculum of the elementary school. 

[ have known secondary school princi- 
pals well enough in the past quarter of a 
century to hear some of your own thoughts 
just now. To this effect: Whatever be the 
truth of what has been here exposed, we 
are Social you 
say, selects teachers prepared to teach these 


subjects in the conventional way and social 


not responsible. custom, 


custom supplies text-books loaded with con- 
tent to be taught. And further, college 
entrance requirements dictate the courses 
and the units with which the high-school 
graduate must be equipped. 

Here is a fifth warrant for the challenge 
And you may expect its first 
appearance at this point. But before this 
challenge is made, it is imperative that the 
activity the 
school be somewhat examined. 
English gram- 


soon to come. 


eurriculum of elementary 


Now we are in trouble. 
mar, algebra, American history, these we 


know. But what is this activity curricu- 
lum?  Evidenee indicates that nobody 
knows, though many think they do. It is 
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interesting to note that within the past ty 


weeks three studies of these activities have 
been made public: (1) The National S 
ciety for the Study of Education presents 
its thirty-third Yearbook on ‘‘The Activity 
Movement.’’ (2) The Informal Teaching 
Committee of the New York Principals’ 
presents an ‘‘Analysis of 
Trends in an Informal Unit [Activity 
Teaching Program.’’ This is published in 
the January issue of Teachers College R: 
ord. (3) ‘‘A Critical Survey of 1,000 
Activities’? was presented this morning be- 
fore the American Education Research 
Association by the writer of this paper. 
give you first an epitome of 
and the conclusions of these 


Association 


I wish to 
the findings 
three studies. You, as secondary schoo! 
principals, probably think that three such 
studies would clarify the issue and give 
expression to a notion of the activity cur- 
riculum satisfactory to leading education- 
as well as to the intelligent public. 
The keen and able critic, Bag- 


ists 
But not so. 
ley, characterizes the activity program as 
‘*fundamentally fallacious’’ in certain re 
spects; as ‘‘totally blind to two fundamen- 
tal facts’’; as ‘‘perilous’’ in other respects.’ 
Such eriticism is cutting and severe. My 
own studies of this activity curriculum, in 
theory and in practise, have led me to agree 
so far with these criticisms of Bagley and 
others that I am unable to see in the activ- 
ity curriculum, as it now is, a challenge 
worthy of any retort by the traditional 
curriculum of the high school. I hope, 
however, to show certain underlying prin- 
ciples in this activity movement so in tune 
with modern life—of the best type—that 
you principals will be pleased with the 
challenge. 

In attempting to give you a very limited 
word-picture of these three quite extended 
studies, it is obviously impossible to ade- 
quately present many phases regarded as 

2See Thirty-third Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 77. 

















I think I can contribute per- 


! iportant. 
SS project - 


‘tive by calling to mind the 
ethod’’ of teaching, so popular a decade 
r so ago. Simply this. Teachers recog- 
nized that pupils had difficulties in learning 

old school subjects—even indisposi- 

ns towards such learnings. They recog- 
zed that these same pupils acted readily 
nd joyfully in their own affairs—projects 
ey were called. Only a little pedagogical 
ingenuity was needed to put these two— 
rmal life projeets and formal class sub- 

‘ts—together and, presto, we had the 
effective project method of teaching the 
This procedure was extensive in 
It was used only 


three R’s. 
the elementary schools. 
a little in high schools. 
The activity curriculum is an extension 
this project-method. I shall briefly 
present four aspects of this movement, as 
t noW appears in practise. 

1) The Activity Curriculum emphasizes 
‘hild life. Of the normal boy it is said: 
‘He eries, he laughs; he sees, he hears, he 
feels, he tastes; he runs, he walks, he rests ; 

eats, he sleeps, he wakes; he whistles 
and sings; he listens to stories and tells big 
vhoppers, too; he quarrels and even fights 

times; he asks questions and gives ex- 
pression to an apparently independent 
self; he plays, he works—and sometimes 
All this and much more is char- 
and of his sister.* 


shirks. 
acteristic of the boy,’’ 
Normal child life is full of movement, rich 
with joy and gladness and safely allowed 
large freedom. In harmony with this child 
life, the activity school provides generously 
for physical movement—physical exercise 
and play, excursions and construction 
The school encourages joy and glad- 
ness by basing the program upon interests 
rather than upon discipline. The child is 
vranted large freedom to choose what he is 
to do and freedom to change as he sees fit. 

(2) The Activity Curriculum emphasizes 


The 


3 In Childhood Education, April, 1925. 


social contacts. ‘*socialized recita- 
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tion’’ has been a stepping stone to this new 
movement. The school has become a social 
unit. A large measure of informal democe- 
racy reigns. 
And 
with the out-of-school community, social 


Self-government is allowed. 


more—increased contacts are made 


and industrial. Cooperation is claimed. 
Group spirit prevails in the school; parents 
make more positive contributions to the 
school in response to the extended interests 
All this is due to the so- 
one of the 


of the pupils. 
called ‘‘social 
prominent divisions of the new school cur- 


studies,’’ as 


riculum. 

(3) The Activity Curriculum emphasizes 
a principle called ‘‘integration.’’ This is 
a new term in our educational nomencla- 
But the term is obviously used with 
By some, the refer- 


ture. 
two distinct meanings. 
ence is to a unit in the life of a child. To 
use Kilpatrick’s language: ‘‘. . . a unitary 
sample of actual child living.’’ By others 

-a larger number indeed—integration is 
essentially a further development of the 
Under this 


earlier term ‘‘correlation.’’ 
notion an activity unit of study carries out 
the principle of integration when it pro- 
vides for a correlation of the variety of 
school subjects. Thus the term is used in 
relating school subjects around an activity 
as center. 

(4) The Activity Curriculum emphasizes 
the method aspect of learning. More than 
a quarter of a century ago, the psychologist 
James emphasized the idea that impression 
Later, learning 


And 


learning 


depends upon expression. 

by doing was emphasized. now we 
have—Activity is a process. 
Here is the most conspicuous feature in 
this activity curriculum. The traditional 
subjects, with their skills and knowledges, 
are intimately and almost continually re- 
lated to the activity. A statement from the 
last Yearbook expresses the prevailing 
situation. ‘‘. .. the children’s effort is 
utilized in enriching the required subject- 
furthering its learning. 


matter and in 
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What the learner does in this way is re- 
garded as a means of getting the subject- 
matter learned.’’* Here we have essen- 
tially the project-method. 

In each of these four aspects, a serious 
weakness is present. 

(1) The activity curriculum as it now 
prevails coddles and pampers children by 
catering to their interests. The extreme 
freedom granted pupils in this new move- 
ment becomes a license based on coddling 
I fear it re- 


and 


rather than on child welfare. 


fleets against the teacher’s ability 


preparation to guide, rather than does 
credit to child judgment and self-control. 
This serious weakness is not a challenge 
to the traditional curriculum of the high 
school. 
social experience jeopardizes hard, serious, 


The 


discipline of accomplishing tasks, laid out 


much-vaunted cooperation in 


individual work and continued effort. 


by adequately prepared teachers, is lack- 
ing. Too much superficial work is done 
under the guise of social cooperation. 

This 


challenge. 


second serious weakness is not a 


(3) ‘‘Integration’’ 


has no significance 
when used to indicate a unit in the normal 
life of children, and to effect a correlation 
of school subjects about a life activity is to 
make relationships without value and heap 
indignities upon the beautiful activities of 
childhood. 

The Activity Curriculum now in practise 
is not a creditable challenge at this point. 

(4) Activities used to motivate uninvit- 
ing subjects-to-be-studied as a method of 
stimulating the learning process is posi- 
tively belittling to our teaching procedures 
and greatly lowers the valuation of the life 
activities of children. 

Let us not countenance a challenge here. 


This Activity Curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school is seriously jeopardized by the 


4 Thirty-third Yearbook, Part II, of the National 


Society for the Study of Education, page 71. 
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four weaknesses presented above. But 
candid judgment must thus evaluate this 
curriculum as described in edueationa! 
literature and as seen in schoolroom pro- 
cedure. This is the natural consequence 
of the efforts of teachers whose enthusiasn 
for progress is not governed by adequate 
study of principles involved. You who are 
responsible for the direction of secondary 
education are invited to look beneath these 
weaknesses. The Activity Curriculum in 
principle is far more than it has yet ap 
peared to be. I invite your attention 
three commendable aspects and to the cha! 
lenge they make. 

(1) The Activity Curriculum of the el; 
mentary school is sufficient unto itself anc 
the immediate lives of the pupils; it is not 
a stepping stone to high-school work. T 
the high credit of our secondary schools, 
pupils in the lower schools have never been 
called upon to pursue certain grammar 
arithmetic or geography as prerequisites 
for admission to high school. The activity 
curriculum pays no disrespect to the hig! 
school by utterly disregarding preparation 
for high-school work. 

Here is the first challenge: that the high 
school assign itself the task of 
youth (12 to 18 years of age) without 
regard to college entrance requirements 
Secondary schools have long been so en- 
slaved to college entrance that the majority 
of youth are sacrificed for the relatively) 
few. The challenge is direct—that you in 
secondary schools provide that education 
which equips youth for participation in 
home and industry and society. All high 
schools should be trade schools, in the sense 


serving 


that secondary education serve the large 
majority instead of the small minority. 
This is not a new message. But most of 
our high schools serve the higher institu- 
tions rather than youth in the everyday 
walks of life: they are under the domina- 
tion of the college entrance rather than 
public service. 
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The Progressive Education Association 
has announced a unique adventure. 
lwenty-seven high sehools selected on the 
basis of progressive tendencies have an 
_rrangement with a goodly number of col- 
eves and universities whereby their gradu- 
ites will be admitted to freshman standing 
vithout complying with the usual require- 
This leaves the high school free to 
The results of this 


nents. 
serve loeal interests. 
xperiment will be watched with great in- 
erest. In the meantime, are our high 
schools willing to serve their own students 
rather than higher schools? There is evi- 
lence that college students would probably 
be of higher order than at present. But 
that is not our concern just now. 

”) The Activity Curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school takes its subject-matter 
lireetly from real life and thus avoids the 
abstractions which e¢onstitute practically 
all the subjects of the traditional curricu- 
um. The challenge now is of large dimen- 
sions. It ealls for a 
English literature, grammar, composition ; 


discontinuance of 


if arithmetic, algebra, geometry ; of geogra- 
phy, history, civies. Freed from college 
entrance requirements and social custom, 
this new procedure in dealing with real 
activities would be strictly normal. But 
this challenge must be made more specific. 

'or some years there has been a distinct 
tendency to stress in English courses the 
preparation for wholesome leisure. But 
let us take a long stride forward. In- 
‘reasing leisure time is upon us. Better 
preparation is imperative. In the high 
school connected with the University of 
Missouri twenty years ago, we provided a 
leisure reading room. In this room we 
placed all the wholesome reading books we 
A teacher was present, 
not to teach and make assignments, but to 


could command. 


be a leading companion with students who 
were allowed at least one hour each day in 
The room was equipped for 
comfort ; rocking chairs, sofas, a variety of 


11s room. 


— 
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chairs and tables, flowers and plants—even 
canary birds. But we must now provide 
much further. 
providing opportunity for choral work and 
instrumental, and for appreciation. Art 
and museum rooms are needed, richly sup- 
plied with pictures that please and inspire. 
The moving picture merits a large place in 


Musie rooms are needed, 


schools, to supplant the unwholesome com- 
mercial supply or as a means of helping to 
improve the choice by moving picture fans. 


Dramatic work in our high schools is too 


largely superficial and demoralizing. It is 
largely for petty show. It merits much 


more time, attention, guidance, leading to 
a mueh higher type of wholesome self- 
entertainment. 
rooms are needed, suitably equipped. 


A great variety of game 
The 
social dance, too, a large factor in the 
recreational life of youth, needs the gui- 
dance of our schools. Many complaints are 
made against the social life of high-school 
The schools are largely responsible. 
language, 


youth. 
Composition, algebra, foreign 
history, ete., ete., an uninteresting daily 
erind with tedious home assignments, all 
drive the youth to seek relief in social life, 
not always wholesome. 

Two hours each day of such leisure ac- 
tivities under helpful guidance would be 
appropriate, not as a_teaching-learning 
situation, but as a part of normal life that 
rightfully belongs to youth. 

This is the challenge for one third of the 
school day. 

The Activity Curriculum ealls for an- 
other two-hour period each day in a variety 
of work activities, e.g., wood shop and 
metal, print shop and office, cooking and 
sewing, laundry and hairdressing, ete., ete., 
Everybody busy two hours each day 
What an in- 
fluence upon habits of industry ! 

The Activity Curriculum ealls for a 
third two-hour period devoted to acquiring 
an understanding of the very complex en- 
which we live—nature all 


ete. 
in wholesome occupation. 


vironment in 
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about us and human nature all around us. 
Here is an education far more fundamental 
fundamentals in our 


relate to 


so-called 
But 
concrete issues, not to generalizations com- 


than the 


the studies must 


schools. 


posing our traditional school subjects. 
(Professor Bruner, in the January, 1934, 
issue of the Teachers College Record, lays 
emphasis upon this type of fundamental 
education. ) 

Thus the 
challenge invites the high school to provide 
a daily program of three two-hour periods, 
for work 


large, inclusive, three-in-one 


one for leisure activities, one 
activities, one for informational activities. 
This encompasses the range of the life of 
youth and does not direct all to college. 
You principals are now wondering about 
the disciplines of the 
algebraic equation, the sequence of history. 


A third challenge of the Activity Curricu- 


English grammar, 


lum invites you to recognize such disci- 
plines, so far as they have values, as 
strictly incidental to the larger values in 
the activities of real life. As pointed out 
above, too frequently the activity curricu- 
lum, as the project-method before it, serves 
as a teaching situation, a motivation for 
Various researches in the ele- 
mentary field that the 
formal skills are yet better acquired when 
the acquiring is strictly incidental to the 
activity in which they funetion.! Thus, 


secondary schools may be justified in plae- 


learning. 


school indicate 


ing grammar, algebra, history and all allied 
subjects on the reference shelf, to be used 
only as the development of an activity calls 
for their use. 

The Activity Curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school is a school organization of child 
life and its environment for the purpose of 
enriching child life. This Activity Cur- 
riculum is a bold break from tradition, but 


‘*Fundamentals in the Elementary 
E. A. Proceedings, 1909: 


5 Compare 
School Curriculum,’’ N. 


169-175. 
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for the sincere purpose of greater servic, 
to children, for their improvement. 

The Activity Curriculum of the elemen- 
tary schools looks upon the traditional cur- 
riculum of the high school with sympathy. 
It realizes the great pressure from above, 
i.e., requirements stipulated by higher in- 
stitutions. It realizes also the great pres- 
sure in the undercurrent of social custom, 
expressed in the traditional curriculum. 
But far more does it realize the yet greater 
pressure of modern life—service to youth. 

The traditional curriculum of the high 
school is challenged by the activity cur- 
riculum of the elementary school to do 
three things: (1) Render service to youth, 
irrespective of college entrance; (2) help 
boys and girls to participate in the vital 
issues of current life, in leisure and in 
work, irrespective of the traditional schoo! 
subjects; (3) help adolescent youth to 
evaluate school arts as incidental to life 
acts. 


SUPPLEMENT 


A general organization for scheduling an 


’ is proposed. 


** Activity Curriculum’ 


LEISURE WorkK INFORMATION 
See. 1. 8:30- 10 :30-12 :30 1:00— 3:00 
10:30 
2.10:30— 1:00- 3:00 8:30-10:30 
12:30 
3. 1:00- 8 :30-10:30 10 :30-12:30 


3: 00 


Reading: Shops: Raw Products: 
Fiction Carpenter Farming 
Travel Cabinet Mining 
Science Metal Fishing 
Poetry Paint Ete. 

Ete. Ete. 

Music: Household arts: Manufacturing: 
Choral Cooking Textiles 
Instrumental Sewing Rubber 
Orchestra Art-Crafts Metal 
Appreciation Ete. Foods 

Ete. Ete. 

Picture: Office: Commerce: 
Painting Stenography Trade 
Moving Correspon- Transporta 

Ete. dence tion 
Bookkeeping Ete. 
Ete. 

















Government: 
Courts 
Police 


Industry: 
Printing 
Garage 


Weaving Ete. 
Gardening 
Ete. 
Ete.: Recreation 


( study of) : 
Travel 
Sports 
Ete. 

Ete.: 





ENGLISH CHILDREN IN AUSTRALIA 

The Christian Science Monitor states that out 
f 1,000 children transferred during a period of 
IS years from poor surroundings in England 
to a sunny, ; healthy farm school in Western 
Australia only six have had to be returned. 
The Fairbridge Farm School at Pinjarra with 
this record claims to have shown that this is 
a successful form of emigration, satisfactory 
both to the emigrants and to the country of 
their adoption. 

Out of this thousand there are 300 still at 
the school and 700 are at work in Australia— 
none being unemployed. So well known are 
the Fairbridge boys and girls that during the 
last two years there were about 1,000 applica- 
tions for the 100 due to leave the school. 

A movement has been set on foot by the Child 
migration Society in London to extend the 
farm school idea to the other Dominions as 
the founder, Kingsley Fairbridge, originally 
intended. It was planned to fill the empty 
spaces of the Empire with British stock, and 
to give the poorer children from the crowded 
cities a new life which would turn them into 
good Australians, good Canadians, good South 
It is hoped to 


farm 


Africans, as the ease might be. 
£100,000 to three 


schools. 


raise establish more 
At a meeting held in London recently the 
Prince of Wales appealed for funds and headed 
the list himself with a donation of £1,000. 
Under the Fairbridge method the children, 
boys and girls, are taken overseas when about 


] . 
eleven to twelve years old. They are housed on 
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Such a schedule ealls for: 


(1) The sehool divided into three see- 
tions (large school or small). 

(2) The platoon system—the whole plant 
occupied all the time. 

(3) Long sessions—not too long. Only 
one exchange of classes, at 10:30, in addi- 
tion to the half-hour for lunch. 

(4) No assignments or home work—but 
interest leads to mueh work done by guided 


choice. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


the 5,000-acre Pinjarra estate in cottages which 
become their homes. They receive the state edu- 
cation until they are fourteen and for the last 
eighteen months are trained as well on the farm. 
When they go out to employment, an after-care 
and savings system helps them until they can 
stand alone. Among old students unemploy- 
ment, even in these latter difficult years, has 
Over 600 individual savings 
farm 


been unknown. 
accounts under the trusteeship of the 
officials has grown by the end of 1932 to a sum 
of over £7,835. 

At present the cost of maintaining the Pin- 
jarra School is shared by the Commonwealth 
and Western Australia Governments and that 
of Great Britain. Both countries regard it as 
good business for each, and not a mere matter 
of sentiment. England is relieved of a certain 
number of poor children and the Dominion gets 


the same number of first-class citizens. 


FEDERAL LOANS FOR TEACHERS 
SALARIES IN CHICAGO 


THE Monitor bureau reports that with a $25,- 
447,240 federal loan assured the school board 
of Chicago is looking forward to the immediate 
prospect of paying its publie school teachers 
for seven months of uncompensated service. 
An Illinois Supreme Court decision on August 
1 on the constitutionality of the loan cleared the 
way. 

This decision is said to be bringing to an end 
Chicago’s “educational dark age,” a period of 
more than three years when teachers worked 


Pay checks 


with few and uncertain pay days. 

















amounting to $21,591,000 are ready to go 


The Joan means also a significant departure in 


finance, according to 


rovernment 


wal government, tor according to the 


can Municipal Association this wi | be the first 


me a branch ot local rovernment in the ¢oun- 


received eredit from the Federal Gov- 


for operating expense. 


Vonitor 


writes: 


To most Chicago teachers, the approaching pay 


from under a burden of 


debt -and worry which has made their task of 


teaching a most difficult one for more than three 


ars To students of 


municipal government, it 


means a step in the direction of easing the interest 


burden of local government. 

To the municipal government experts, this fore- 
asts the possibility of federal loans to cities, 
vhich would enable them to borrow at lower in- 
terest rates than are now possible, Since many 
governmental units, like the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, finance themselves by issuing anticipation 


warrants on taxes due but not collected, and must 


pay high rates of interest on such loans, federal 
credit would do much to relieve the burden of in- 


terest in such localities, it was said. 


Of course, further legislation would be necessary 


td 


for such borrowing, as the recent act of Congress 
applied only to school districts which are able to 
give as security land not used for school purposes. 

Chicago is peculiarly well situated to offer secur- 
it had 


to pay a single teacher, it has held property worth 


itv. Even when not a cent in its cash box 
millions in the downtown district, leased to owners 
of skyscrapers. 

One entire block in the heart of the ‘‘Loop”’, 
bounded by Madison, Monroe, State and Dearborn 
Streets, is school property. Frontage of such Loop 
the First National Bank and the 
Boston Store is also owned in part by the board 
Yet, until 


the Supreme Court handed down its decision, there 


landmarks as 
as is the site of the municipal airport. 


appeared no way for the board to realize cash from 


borrowing on these valuable holdings. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING FEDERAL 
AID TO STUDENTS 


THe University of Texas reports that under 
the provisions of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration it is enabled to provide for its 
students 651 jobs, of which 428 are for men and 
223 for women students, on the basis of the per- 
centage of men and women students in the total 
enrolment. 


Of these jobs at least 50 per cent. 
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vo to freshmen, or to students who were not st 
dents in January. 
The principal regulations governing the a 


ment of jobs inelude the following: 


Funds allotted shall be used to pay students 
doing socially desirable work, including the s 
customarily done in the institution by students \ 
are working their way through college, such 


clerical, library, and research work. Regular class 
instruction shall be excluded, but students may } 
assigned to extension, adult education, recreat 
and other activities that inerease the usefulness 
Each 


shall pass on the acceptability of its own work p: 


the college to the community. institut 


jects. All jobs must be under the direct charg 
the institution. 

Inasmuch as the principal objective of using 
lief funds for student aid is to increase the number 
of young men and women going to college, funds 
allotted shall not be used to replace college funds 


heretofore available for student aid. Ordinar 
maintenance work about the college, waiting 


table in dining halls and other routine activit 

that would have to be carried on anyway shall bi 
financed from the usual sources, not from FERA 
funds. Violation of the spirit of this provision 


shall be considered a cause for withdrawing a co 


lege’s entire allotment of student aid funds 
assigning it to other institutions. 

The students shall be selected for the jobs o 
the following considerations: 

Need—the student’s financial status shall be suc! 
as to make impossible his attendance at colleg 
without this aid; character and ability to do colleg 
work—the students shall be of good character and 
judged by the usual methods of determining ability 
employed by the particular college, shall possess 
such ability as to give assurance that they will do 
high grade work in college; status as to preseut 
attendance—at least 50% of the funds allotted t 
the institution shall be paid to students who wer 
not regularly enrolled in any college or university 
during January, 1934; equitable division between 
sexes—jobs shall be allocated between boys and 
girls in proportion to the enrollment of each in the 
particular school. 

The hourly rate of pay shall be such as is com 
monly paid by the institution for the type of se: 
vice rendered but not less than 30 cents an hour. 

No student shall work more than 30 hours in any 
week or 8 hours in any day. 


Each institution benefitting from the terms o! 
this relief program is permitted to give part 
time employment to 12 per cent. of its enrol- 


























full-time students as of October 15, 


ot 


THE BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE IN 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. LEON W. Goupricu, director of the Bu- 
1 of Child Guidance in the New York City 
iis, recommended the of a 

‘uidanece unit in each of the five boroughs 


establishment 
the enlargement of the present staff of the 
iu in his annual report to Dr. Harold G. 
upbell, superintendent of schools. 

\t the present time, according to a summary 
the report appearing in The New York Times, 
unit of the bureau is in Manhattan, 
ot 
ugh that office. 


nd by teachers, supervisors and social agen- 


only 


the work the other boroughs is done 


There is an increasing de- 


for more intensive service of the bureau. 
work has received encouraging indorsement 
m leaders in crime prevention and juvenile 
nqueney. Dr. Goldrich that the 
ireau should be extended so that its services 
iv be available to all the schools in the city 


believes 


d to all departments in the city’s educational 


ter 
em. 


Out of one group of 586 children who were 
-amined and for whom treatment was given or 
commended more than 60 per cent. made defi- 
te improvement and approximately one third 
ere entirely freed from the difficulties for 
hich they were referred to the bureau. 

The report goes into the economic and social 
lans of the New Deal with the work of the 
iblic-school system and points out that if the 
‘ins already made are to become permanent, 

‘ schools of the country must educate all the 
ildren and adults in such a way that the new 
social life will be thoroughly understood. Dur- 
he last school year the bureau stressed the 


‘t that mental hygiene, like physical and per- 
sonal hygiene, has positive and constructive 
‘dueational values for all children. 

The bureau during the last school year con- 
tinued its cooperative relationship with the 
Crime Prevention Bureau, the Welfare Council, 
the Juvenile Protective Association of Brook- 
vn, the City Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
the local colleges and hospitals and the New 
York Principals’ Association. 

[t is reported that during March and April, 
twenty-two Civil Works Administration work- 
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* ers were assigned to the bureau, and that in the 


first ten months of the school year, 1,884 chil- 
dren were examined by the personnel of the 
bureau and the C. W. A. Of this 


number, 919 were given psychological examina- 


workers. 


tions or group tests, or were tutored in arith- 
ah ap: 2 


direction of the regular staff. 


workers under 


the Nine 
dred and twenty-four children were studied and 
Ot 


metie or reading by 
hun- 


recommendations made or treatment given. 
this number 673 were referred to the bureau 
for the first time and 251 were carried over for 
treatment from the previous year. The intelli- 
renee quotient tests showed a particularly high 
amount of retardation in reading and arith- 
metic. 

Complete physical tests were given to 192 
children by the bureau, of which thirty-three 
were found to be without any physical defects; 
11 per cent. of the others had one defect; 40 
per cent. had two and 19 per cent. had three 
or more. It that malnutrition was 


particularly noteworthy and that 26 per cent. 


is stated 
of those examined showed either mild or severe 


malnutrition. 


THE BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 


Brown UNIVERSITY, the first institution in the 
United States to award the degree of bachelor 
of philosophy, will discontinue the degree for 
students entering in September or thereafter. 
For students completing liberal arts courses, the 
degree of bachelor of arts only will be awarded. 

Under the new plan, the A.B. degree will be 
awarded either for the satisfactory completion 
of present A.B. admission and graduation re- 
quirements, which include the study of Latin or 
Greek, or for the satisfactory completion of 
present Ph.B. admission and graduation require- 
ments, which do Latin or Greek. 
Students will be expected to choose one of the 
two programs and to keep within the present 


not include 


limits of the program chosen. 

Although all liberal arts students in the elass 
of 1938 and thereafter will be awarded the A.B. 
degree only, should any member of the present 
undergraduate classes now engaged in a Ph.B. 
program prefer the Ph.B. degree, his preference 


will be respected. 
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Ph.B. was introduced at Brown 
President 


1850 as one item in his celebrated and drastic 


The degree of 
University by Francis Wayland in 
proposal of a new educational program. It was 
adopte d in order to open the eollege to students 
regular classical training 
At first 


was regarded as inferior to the A.B. degree be- 


who had not had the 


of the preparatory schools. the degree 
cause students were admitted without the usual 
classical training and also because the require- 
the 


For entrance, slightly more mathematies 


ments for degree in college were not so 
large. 
was required for the Ph.B. degree than for the 
A.B., but no Latin or Greek. 

In 1873, 


Ph.B., before entrance and in college, were stif- 


however, the requirements for a 
fened. In 1903 the number of units required for 
entrance was raised to the number required of 
A.B. candidates. Suecessively in 1918 and 1919 
the standards for the degree were raised, and 
for many years the two liberal degrees, A.B. 
and Ph.B., have stood on equal footing in re- 
spect to the number and difficulty of require- 
ments. The chief difference between them has 
been the requirement of ancient languages for 


the A.B. and more mathematies for the Ph.B. 


THE NEW PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

TeN boys from the Middle West, with excep- 
tional school records, have been awarded the 
first of the new prize fellowships at Harvard 
College for entering freshmen of unusual ability 
and promise. The fellowships are an experi- 
ment, for they are awarded regardless of finan- 
cial need, but at the same time carry maximum 
stipends of $1,000 in the freshman year and 
$1,200 each year thereafter, depending on the 
financial resources of the recipients. 

This affords unusual opportunity for talented 
boys of limited means who would otherwise find 


The 


selection was based on considerations of char- 


it difficult to obtain a college education. 


acter, originality and initiative, as well as school 
reeords, and the results of the scholastie apti- 
tude tests and any other college board examina- 
Detailed in- 
candidates was obtained 


tions that may have been taken. 
the 
from the schools and from members of the com- 


formation about 


munity from which they came. Applications 
were restricted to boys living in and attending 
school in Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
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Indiana and Minnesota. Among the 250 eandi- 
dates for the fellowships, one hundred and five 
were the highest ranking scholars in their grad- 
uating classes. 

In commenting on the establishment of these 
President Bryant Conant 


fellowships James 


said: 


We hope ultimately to establish Prize Fellow 
ships of this kind in other sections of the country, 
The fellowships are regarded as prizes to be com 
peted for by outstanding students, whatever their 
financial circumstances, so the stipend varies from 
a minimum of two hundred dollars to a maximum 
of one thousand dollars for the freshman year. 

In determining the fellowship winners the com- 
mittee places emphasis on originality, ambition and 
There is a great deal of evidence show- 
ing that we can select young men of real ability 


initiative. 


before they enter college. 

At present it is difficult for a student to work 
We should note that 
many potential leaders are lost because of the 
fortuitous circumstance that they are not able, for 
financial reasons, to complete their higher education. 


his way through college. 


We hope to have eventually at Harvard such 
scholarship funds that ten per cent. of each enter 
ing class may be taken care of by awards sufficient 
to carry the very promising men through college. 

The universities in this country should be th 
apex of a pyramid based on our highly developed 
school system. A path to the top should be open 
to all of exceptional talent. 


FIVE-YEAR COURSE IN TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL TRAINING AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
A NEw departure in technological training to 
meet a growing demand for engineers with a 
thorough understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic implications of their profession was 
announced recently by President Karl T. Comp- 
ton in a statement that the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology will offer a new five-year 
course which will include advanced studies in 
the social sciences and economics. 
The new course, which in no way affects 
regular four-year courses in science and engi- 
neering, has just been approved by the faculty 
and the corporation. It will be offered next 
autumn in nearly all the professional fields ot 
the institute’s curriculum. 
Dr. Compton announced that: 


] 
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+ 
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This new course will include essentially the same 
fessional studies as at present in any one of 
departments of engineering or science, but 
also include an increasing program of more 
fields of 
cial sciences running through the last three 
In the fifth year a 
siderable amount of time will be devoted to a 


studies in the economies and 


inced 
irs of the five-year course. 


thesis on some subject which combines the profes- 
sional and economic aspects of the problem which 
osen. On satisfactory completion of the fifth 
r there will be awarded the degree of bachelor 
science in the professional field, such as civil 
electrical or mechanical engineering, or chem- 
try or physics or biology, and also the degree 
master of science in economics and engineering. 
It was General Francis A. Walker, as former 
-esident of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
zy, who first had a clear vision of the coming 
nomie importance of the engineer’s work and 
educed this vision to practise by the introduction 
economic studies into the regular program of 
Later, 


inder the influence of Professor Davis R. Dewey, 


rofessional training at this institution. 


offshoot of this work in economies developed 


nto the present important and flourishing de- 


partment of business and engineering administra- 


established 


being 


represents another important 


step in the training of men in applied science, 


h a realization of the social implications of 


¢ 


their work. It will constitute an introduction to 
the ideas and techniques through which the social 
and economie effects of engineering are woven into 
the complex pattern of our present civilization. 

Three considerations point to the importance and 
timeliness of this new development in technological 
education. The first of these is the certainty that 
applied science will play an ever-increasing role 
1 determining our economic and social life. The 
second is the increasing necessity for organized 
operation, with economic and social controls, 
whether along the lines of the ‘‘new deal’’ or on 
some different basis, but which, in any case, creates 
an urgent demand for men with an engineering 
training and a broad conception of relative social 
The third of these 
‘onsiderations is the desirability of developing a 
ooperative approach to economic problems by the 
ngineer and the economist, in somewhat the same 


values and economic processes. 


way as has proved so fruitful in the cooperation of 
the engineer with the physicist, the mathematician, 
the chemist and the biologist. 

In the past it has been predominantly true that 
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social and economic life have been in many respects 
transformed by the work of the scientist and engi- 
neer. The analysis of these changes and the at 
tempt to direct them has, however, been made by 
an almost entirely separate group of men classi- 
cally trained in principles of economics or perhaps 
trained only through business or political experi- 
ence. 

Out of these conditions I believe that there will 
grow a new field for the engineer. Of course, 
there will always be a need for engineers who are 
highly trained in scientific specialties, and who 
these 


Such engineers pursue highly individual- 


confine their activities to creative work in 
fields. 
istie careers. I believe that there will also be an 
increasing demand for men of engineering training 
and broad social interests in the field of public 
service. In any case, it is certainly true that the 
world needs men of first class professional training, 
combined with an understanding of economic proc- 
esses and a broad conception of social values. 
This new five-year course is designed to aid in the 
development of men to supply this need. 


PLANNING FOR LIBRARIES 
NATIONAL planning for libraries was the chief 
subject discussed at the fifty-sixth annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
The council 


recently held in Montreal. spe- 


cifically indorsed : 


Federal aid for libraries and assumption by the 
national government of responsibility for leader- 
ship in the library movement. 

The enactment of a law in every state providing 
for the certification of librarians. 

State aid for school libraries. 

Close coordination of university and other large 
libraries to increase the accessibility of research 
materials to all scholars and advanced students. 

Federation and coordination of public libraries 
in large systems, each system to serve a metropoli- 
tan area, a large county or several counties. 

Several months ago the Executive Board ap- 
pointed a Planning Committee consisting of 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, Louis R. 
Wilson and Carl H. Milam. They and Presi- 
dent Countryman solicited and received helpful 
suggestions from many sources, outside as well 
as inside the library profession, and in the 
light of these suggestions made recommenda- 
tions to the council looking toward national 


planning. The Planning Committee’s statement 
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to the council is printed in full in the August 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Library 


Association. 

Because of the alarming shortage of books in 
public libraries throughout the country the 
council adopted the following resolution on the 
recommendation of the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education and the Library Extension 


Board: 


A serious shortage of books exists in public libra- 
ries everywhere, due to increased demand and de- 
creased income during the last four years. Former 
book stocks are books cannot be 
purchased; thus the library has lost in part ability 


to keep its readers in touch with current develop 


worn out, new 


ments and is not now rendering its full contribu- 


tion to national recovery. 


Trustees of every library are asked by the 
Council of the American Library Association to 
call this acute situation to the attention of ap- 
bodies and more adequate 
funds for books. book 
funds should not be made at the expense of 


urge 


propriating 
Such an increase in 
personnel equally necessary for effective service. 

Further use of white collar workers on work 
relief projects in and for libraries was advo- 
cated by the council on the recommendation of 
the Library Extension Board and the Board on 
the Library and Adult Education in the follow- 


ing resolution: 


It is the opinion of the Council of the American 
Library Association in session at Montreal, June 
25, 1934, that many work relief projects of a highly 
desirable and useful type can be set up in libraries 
to utilize effectively the services of educated and 
trained persons from many professions, including 
librarians now unemployed and without adequate 
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means of subsistence. Libraries generally hay 
demonstrated that they can conduct and supervise 


work relief projects with effectiveness. 


These workers can be utilized in libraries 
such capacities as: 


1. Surveyors of library facilities and needs. 
State-wide, under the direction of state library 
planning committees and in cooperation with state 
planning boards; (b) In metropolitan areas, coun 
ties, and other regions under similar direction. 

2. District or neighborhood representatives of 
the library, who will establish contacts with indi 
viduals and groups, with and through schools and 
other community institutions, and who will intro 
duce and extend library service into sections not 
adequately served under present conditions. 

3. Assistants within the library to prepare book 
lists and indexes, collect and arrange pamp)lilets, 
government documents and other materials, par 
ticularly in technical and special fields, and _ in 
many similar ways add to existing library facilities. 

4. Advisers and leaders of study and discussion 
groups with the general objective of increasing the 
educational value of the library’s services. 

5. Statistical workers to study financial, loan and 
other records in order to assemble information 
needed in planning more economical and efficient 
service. 

In view of the opportunities libraries offer for 
the profitable employment of many skilled profes 
sional workers, the Council urges that the services 
of greater numbers of the more able professiona! 
workers be made available, even if they are not 
completely destitute. 


The Executive Board voted to eall a mid 
winter meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Council in Chieago, from December 27 
to 29. The next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be in Denver in 1935, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Bruce R. Baxter, dean:of the School of 
Religion at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president of Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore. He will sueceed Dr. 
Carl Gregg Doney, who has been president of 


the university since 1915. 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of history at 
Columbia University and president of the New 
York State Historieal Association, will be in- 
stalled as the twelfth president of Union Col- 


lege on October 12. Dr. Nicholas Murray But 
ler, president of Columbia University, will be 
the principal speaker. 

Dr. WituiAM E. Masterson, dean of the Uni 
versity of Idaho College of Law, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Missouri 
School of Law. He succeeds James L. Parks, 
who died on March 6. 

THE title of emeritus professor of history in 
the University of London was conferred on Pro 
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fessor F. J. C. Hearnshaw on his retirement 
from the university chair of medieval history at 
King’s College. 

Dr. Harry Kurz, head of the department of 
Romance languages at Knox College, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Dr. HEINRICH JORDAN, formerly in the Ger- 
man diplomatie service, has been appointed as- 
.istant professor of philosophy at Carleton Col- 
eze. During the present summer session he has 
heen a member of the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Epwarp B. SHAw has been promoted to 
be associate clinical professor of pediatrics at 
the University of California Medical School, 

























San Francisco. 

Mary E. HALuer, associate professor of math- 
ematics in the University of Washington, has 
been appointed head of the department of math- 
ematies of Gooding College. 

SAMUEL ENGLE Burr has succeeded Henry E. 
Snaveley as superintendent of schools at New 
Castle, Del. 
position after having held it for a period of six- 
teen years. Since 1930 Mr. Burr has served as 
superintendent of schools at Glendale, Ohio, a 
Before going to Glendale 


Mr. Snaveley is retiring from the 


suburb of Cineinnati. 
he was director of educational and psychological 
research in the publie schools of Lynn, Mass. 
William Slade, Jr., of Shaker Heights, Ohio, has 
been elected to sueceed Mr. Burr as superinten- 
Mr. Slade 
has served as the principal of the Moreland 


dent of the Glendale publie schools. 


School in Shaker Heights for a number of years. 
THE resignation of N. P. Neilson as chief of 
the California State Division of Health and 
Physical Edueation has been announced. 

Dr. Paut W. Gates, associate professor of 
history at Bucknell University, has been granted 
a leave of absence in order to make a study of 
the land poliey for the Agricultural Adjustment 
The survey is to be completed 
in time for the next session of Congress. 


Administration. 


Mrs. Frances Foster has been appointed edi- 
tor of Progressive Education, the official jour- 
nal of the Progressive Education Association. 


Dr. FREDERICK B. Rosrnson, president of the 
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College of the City of New York, returned from 
a trip to Europe on August 6. 


Dr. Henry FairFreELp Osporn, honorary pres 
ident of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, sailed for Europe on August L. 


Dr. Epwixn W. KemMMERER, professor of eco- 
nomies at Princeton University, has returned to 
New York after spending six weeks at Angora 
preparing a report for the Turkish government 
on the country’s financial situation. The report 
is the last of seven comprising a study of Tur- 


key’s economic situation. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray BUTLER, president ot 
Columbia University, on August 7 addressed the 
thirty-fifth annual convocation of the summer 
session of the university. His subject was “This 
World Needs Another Alexander Hamilton.” 


SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH C. Brown, of Pel- 
ham, N. Y., addressed the students of the sum- 
mer school of Yale University on July 31. He 
spoke on “Some Significant Trends in Elemen- 
tary Education.” 


THE list of speakers during the autumn term 
at Rutgers University in the Kirkpatrick Chapel 
will inelude: Presidents Clarence A. Barbour, ot 
Brown University; William Mather Lewis, ot 
Lafayette College, and H. W. A. 
Gettysburg College, and two former presidents 


Hanson, of 


of Rutgers University, Dr. John M. Thomas and 
Dr. William H. S. Demarest, now president of 
the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, 
and Governor A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey, 
will also speak. 


Proressor RicHarp THAYER HOLBROOK, head 
of the department of French of the University 
of California, died on July 31 at the age of 
sixty-four years. 


Dr. WituiaM BENJAMIN SMITH, professor 
emeritus of Tulane University, died on August 
Dr. Smith 
188] 


6, at the age of eighty-three years. 
began his work as a teacher in 1871. In 
he beeame professor of mathematics at Central 
College, Missouri. In 1885 he was appointed 
professor of physics at the University of Mis- 
souri, becoming professor of mathematics in 
1888. He Tulane 
in 1893, where he taught mathematics until 


was called to University 
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when he was transferred to the chair of 


In 1915, on his sixty-fifth birth- 


L906, 
phiuo ophy . 


day, he was made prolessor emeritus. 


Dr. Harrop GoLpEeR, dean of the Graduate 


School of the American University, died on 


August 3 at the age of thirty-eight years. 

Hereert N. Morse, since 1928 assistant state 
commissioner of education of New Jersey, died 
on August 4, at the age of sixty-two years. He 
had been associated with the State Department 
of Public Instruction for thirty-five years. 


WILLIAM ERNEST BLOMFIELD, late 


Rawdon College, Leeds, died on 


THe Rev. 
principal ol 


the age of seventy-one years. 


July 23, at 
Proressor F. W. Burstauu, formerly vice- 


principal of the University of Birmingham, 
England, died on July 17, at the age of sixty- 
eight Professor Burstall, who became 
vice-principal of the university in 1925, retired 
in 1930. 


a life governor of the university. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Phillips 
Academy benefit under the will of Mrs. Mary A. 
The will gives $15,000 
to the academy to found three scholarships and 
Harvard University re- 


years. 


Ile was made emeritus professor and 


and Exeter 


Sawyer, of Cambridge. 


$4,000 for the library. 
ceives $5,000 to establish the George Carleton 


Sawyer Scholarship in memory of her husband. 


A MOVEMENT to obtain improved library fa- 
cilities for North was initiated at a 
recent meeting at Chapel Hill attended by more 
than one hundred representatives from all sec- 
tions of the state. It was found that much had 
been accomplished through the efforts of the 


Carolina 


Citizens’ Movement, organized in 1928, in 1925, 
only 21 per cent. of the people having had 
publie library service, while to-day there are 41 
per cent. in this class. The state ratio of 11 
people per library book in circulation has been 
reduced to five. The delegates unanimously in- 
dorsed the work of the State Library Commis- 
sion at Raleigh, of which Marjorie Beale is the 
director, and passed a resolution to be presented 
to the next Legislature, asking for increased 
funds for the work. Through this state agency 
rural school children, teachers, clubwomen and 
others interested in intellectual advancement are 


reached. William T. Polk, of Warrenton, was 


elected chairman of the Citizens’ Movement. 
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A SELECTED group of not more than twenty- 
five students who have still to complete a half or 
a whole year of the regular four-year high- 
school course will be admitted as members of 
the freshman elass at the University of Louis- 
ville on September 13 in an experiment being 
conducted by the College of Liberal Arts. Se- 
lection will be on the basis of the applicant's 
record in the high school, the scores made in cer 
tain standard psychological and subject-matter 
tests and recommendation by the high-schoo] 
principal. In the ease of an individual who has 
already shown pronounced interest and ability 
in a certain field, special privileges and oppor- 
tunities may be given to enable him to devote 
than the usual this 
Each of the applicants admitted in this 


more amount of time to 


field. 
special group will be given greater freedom in 
the matter of class attendance than is permitted 
other freshmen. Through tutorial relation the 
student will receive close individual attention 
from some faculty member in an effort to give 
every possible opportunity for the development 
of initiative and self-reliance. 

IN a memorandum to the Senate of Glasgow 
University, the Students’ Representative Coun- 
cil has requested two changes in the faculty of 
arts. The first of these has to do with the 
establishment of a faculty of education and the 
second with the raising of the age of admission 
to the university. The students point out, in 
support of the first recommendation, that teach- 
ers have for a long period advocated the estab- 
lishment of specialized work for preparing stu- 
dents planning to enter the teaching profession. 
They propose that a separate faculty be estab- 
lished, that courses be organized with the needs 
of teachers definitely provided for, and that a 
distinctive degree be granted for the completion 
of the curriculum. 

At the meeting of the London Edueation Com- 
mittee on July 7 the general purposes sub-com- 
mittee submitted a comprehensive statement of 
educational developments to be undertaken in 
the financial year 1934-1935, and succeeding 
years. Altogether the committee proposed ex- 
penditure on capital account of £851,519, of 
which £511,400 was new money, i.e., after tak 
ing into account £340,119 in the estimates of 
1934-35. This would be spent as follows: 1934- 
35, £90,500; 1935-36, £323,780; 1936-37, £320,- 











112; 1937-38, £95,127, and £22,000 in succeed- 
+ vears. On maintenance account the commit- 
proposed to spend £100,475, £124,920 in 
1935-36, £118,650 in 1936-37, and £117,600 in 
137-38. The plan ineludes the provision of 
eight new public and elementary schools and 
tes; extra playing space; rebuilding or mod- 
nization of ten elementary schools and plans 
: modernizing ten further schools; rebuilding 
or remodeling of five secondary schools; “re- 
esher” courses for teachers; partial rebuild- 
¢ and expansion of two technical institutions; 
mprovement of dental services, and a number 
other improvements. Mr. Robertson, in sub- 
mitting the plan, said that the educational ma- 
ne had been slowed down of recent years. 
The new majority were putting right the fail- 
ngs of the late majority. A recommendation 
that Armistice Day shall in future be known as 
“Armistice Day and Peace Day” with a view to 
propagating the idea of peace in the council’s 


schools was carried. 


THE English Labor party has announced that 

proposes to remove the poverty bar from En- 
clish edueation, with complete educational 
equality and final abolition of the system under 
vhich the quality of education offered to chil- 
dren depends on the income or social position of 
their parents. Under the new program, all sec- 
ondary schools would be free, obtaining from 
public funds the money now obtained from fees. 
England and Wales, to which the Labor project 
would apply, have almost no free secondary 
schools, although many “free-placers” from the 
lower schools get scholarships in county see- 
ondary schools. These correspond roughly to 
American high schools. With the new plan the 
age for leaving school would be increased from 
fourteen to fifteen years, and eventually to six- 
teen, and wage-earning employment out of 
schoo] hours would be barred by law to those 
inder the age. Antiquated or unsuitable school 
buildings would be replaced or remodeled, 
classes would be reduced in size, only trained 
and certified teachers would be employed, and 
open-air recovery schools for ailing children 
would be established. 

Tue University of London has received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York an offer 
to provide $22,500 annually for three years to 
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aid the Institute of Education in developing its 
relations with students from the Dominions and 
Colonies. The sum is intended to provide fel- 
lowships for short periods to picked students 
from the Dominions and to enable the institute 
to invite a senior university teacher from one of 
the Dominions to hold for a limited period the 
post of adviser to oversea students. The Senate, 
with the coneurrence of the Court, has accepted 
the offer and has conveyed to the corporation 
the thanks of the university for the generous 
eift. 

ProBaTE of the will of Alice Stephen Baron- 
ess Northcote shows that she left the bulk of her 
fortune of $1,825,000 to assist migration to Aus 
tralia of British children. The will directs for- 
mation of the ‘“Northeote Children’s Emigration 
Fund,” in memory of her husband, to assist 
poor children, especially orphans, to emigrate 
from Britain to Australia and to establish and 
equip themselves there. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
under arrangements with the London County 
Couneil and the local education authorities in 
England and Scotland, the South Australian 
Education Department, through the League of 
Empire, has a plan of interchange of teachers. 
The arrangement usually is for one year and 
applies to certificate primary assistant teachers 
only, of not less than five years’ service, who 
have passed through the Teachers’ College. Ap- 
plicants pay their own expenses and the passage 
money between the two countries both ways. 
Teachers are not employed during the whole pe- 
riod in one school but must aceept various ap- 
pointments as the occasion requires. The plan 
is said to work well and there are usually a fair 
number of applicants for the positions, which 
are limited to those between the ages of 25 and 
45 years. There are now several South Aus- 
tralian teachers “doing the round” of schools in 
England and a corresponding number teaching 
in South Australia. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, an American insti- 
tution at Izmir, Turkey, closed its doors tem- 
porarily at the end of this academic year, ac- 
cording to an announcement recently made by 
William W. Patton, chairman of the board of 
trustees. The college is one of the six institu- 
tions affiliated in the Near East College Associa- 
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tion. It is explained that the trustees are 


. ay 
studying plans for the future and that the eclos- 


necessitated since the enrolment had 


ing Was 


AFTER THE PRESENT STRESS IN EDU- 
CATION, WHAT? 

had 

accounts” of our publie schools. 

story that pressed upon the minds and hearts 


occasion to “east up 
Here is the 


Some time ago I 


of ftiends of the public schools, as no story 
has done in the whole history of education in 


this country. 
(1) Current treatment had left a_ social 
stigma upon teachers and had placed upon them 
a grievous financial handicap. In the minds of 
those who hold the purse strings of publie 


treasuries education seemed to have lost prestige 


and dignity and to be of less concern than 
material interests. 
Here are some significant facts that ap- 


peared: A large inerease in public school enrol- 
ment, with further additions probable as the 
new labor laws show their real force; an enor- 
mous deerease in school funds; inerease of the 
teacher’s load to enrolment 


and decrease of funds; cuts in teachers’ salaries 


meet increase of 
ranging from 10 to 40 per cent., and still fur- 
ther loss through payment by “warrant,” which 
carries a material discount in cashing; one 
quarter of all teachers in the country paid less 
than the minimum “blanket code” for industrial 
workers. All this in the face of increased cost 
of living. 

Why go further into the harrowing details? 
These terse statements tell the story. The logi- 
eal result of it all is lowered spirit and vitality 
from lack of means and from worry, overtaxed 
strength because of severer demands upon it, 
inevitable loss of efficiency. 

The whole structure of society rests predomi- 
nantly upon the teachers. As are the teachers, 
such in impressive degree the manners and 
morals, private and publie virtues, intelligence 
and culture, and in general the social and even 
the justifiable financial status of the country. 
They are in an important sense at the controls 
of physical, mental, spiritual and industrial 
progress. The teachers deserved to be returned 
to a position of self-respect and financial eom- 
petence, so that they might have means to ad- 
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dropped, partly due to local economie condi 
tions, and also to the improved edueationa! 
facilities provided by the Turkish Government 








vance their qualifications for teaching, throug} 


ever-present opportunities for observation an 
study, without worry as to the wherewithal 
assure their daily bread. Their treatment was 
not conducive to the peace of mind necessary 
for the most effective work. 

Real teachers could not object to sacrifice at 
such times—sacrifice in time and money, but 
they should not sacrifice to the point of loss of 
efficiency. Sacrifice should be equable through 
out municipality, state or nation, not eased in 
some cases and massed in others. 

(2) The schools themselves. Here is the vita] 
issue: Many schools were closed; a vast number 
of schools reduced their term-length more or 
less drastically; more than two million children 
of school age were not in school; school pro 
grams were slashed at the expense not only of 
spiritual and intellectual values, but of genera! 
physical well-being. To which should be added 
that activities of the CWSA as then directed 
still further aggravated the situation. 

The facts were patent and well advertised. 
There is no need of further specification. The 
public school is the Palladium of the Republic 
or ought to be. It could hardly lay elaim to it 
at that time. 

What has been said as to the teacher’s relation 
to society applies equally to the school. The 
teacher is the school. When the teacher loses 
prestige the school loses also. When the schoo! 
suffers the whole of American life suffers. 

It is not a matter of eloquent words of hom- 
age to our public schools, not a matter of 
popular platitudes as to education, which mean 
little because they have no vital grip upon those 
who use them. If it had not been for the sincere 
and uneffusive words and work of a goodl) 
number of teachers and administrators schools 
would have suffered severely even before the 
present unpleasantness. Do we really grasp the 
meaning and implications of education? I am 


reminded of a slurring remark reported to me 
as coming from one of the managers of the 
Century of Progress Exposition when consulted 
as to an exhibit of education—“What does 
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.lueation) amount to? What is education 
vway?” Edueation at the exposition was 
conspicuous for its inconspicuousness. 

If any enterprise needed a square deal, 

hether by the route of code or otherwise, the 

hool and its teachers had a superior claim, !n 
rder to remove a dangerous condition into 

hich publie education was falling—how dan- 
erous will not fully appear till we see its 

fects in reduced morale and efficiency, reduced 
ntelligenee, thought power, loyalty and devo- 
yn. and, on another side even more fundamen- 
reduced physique and mental and physical 
indness. 

Keonomy? Yes, always. But economy in the 
elimination of waste evident in the flush times 

the twenties, and, in emergencies, economy 

things that can be spared temporarily, not 
economy that is a new and more vital waste that 
will eventually shame us in a less efficient prod- 
ict of our schools and in weaker management 

municipal and federal affairs by the genera- 
tion now suffering in its schooling. This false 

momy had crippled the schools to a degree 
that was intolerable. 

Friends of edueation demonstrated to the 
’ederal Government that a real emergency, com- 
parable to other emergencies, existed in the 
publie schools, with the result that the govern- 
ment came to the rescue and appropriated many 
millions whieh partly made up for default in 
ocal and state appropriations. To-day these 
funds are finding their way into the schools, so 
that unemployed teachers are taking up their 
vork again, schools are reopening and children 
are returning to their studies. But teachers’ 
salaries are not yet being restored toward nor- 
nal; neither is the average curriculum regain- 
ing its losses. Restoration evidently will be a 


ong and painful process. Federal aid is re- 
eving but is not euring the situation. The 
damage already done is beyond repair. We 
may partially atone for it by speedily restoring 
schools and teachers to the level absolutely 
necessary for safety. 

After symbols and codes, what? 

Statutes, symbols, formulas, codes never set- 
te anything. Only edueation, and only the 
right type of education at that, is potent. 

It is in order to study the schools calmly and 
see what adjustments ought to be made to bring 
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edueation into its own. One who has _ been 
conversant with the inner development of public 
edueation must frankly, even shamefacedly, 
confess that responsibility for the present 
plight lies in appreciable degree on public edu- 
cation itself. It is oceasion for deep repentance 
and resolve. As present stress lays bare edu- 
cational conditions and achievements, as well 
as lack of achievements, the ineffectiveness of 
the school’s functioning in certain vital matters 
comes clearly to view. A fair analysis of our 
publie education discloses conditions that eall 
insistently for curative treatment. Let us face 
the situation with honest and timely confession. 

(1) Any one who has been conversant with 
the economies of the publie schools knows that 
there has been waste and even in some eases, 
extravagance. This has inevitably worked 
against the best constructive work in training 
hand, intellect and character. Waste and ex- 
travagance are widely scattered infestations of 
publie and private life. They have trespassed 
on the territory of beneficiently intentioned or- 
ganizations labeled with mystie letter symbols. 
It would not be logical to suppose that the 
schools would escape, even if there had not 
been ocular demonstration that they had suf- 
fered from the same distemper. One is tempted 
to be fatalistie enough to think that there can 
be no progress without a percentage of waste 
(though the public schools had too mueh)—but 
extravagance, never. We must repair and im- 
prove school economics. We ean do it and ean 
bring in a régime that is truly progressive. 

2) The Federal Government gives strictly 
emergency relief. Its recent appropriation is a 
temporary matter. To live permanently from 
the government chest invites disease. As soon 
as possible we must revert to traditional prin- 
ciples which are absolutely essential for any 
healthy publie service. Local initiative and 
responsibility are the foundation walls for any 
sound construction in education. 

The legitimate functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are: (1) To come to the rescue in 
emergencies; such emergencies ought to be 
rare; common sense and financial wisdom will 
reduce them to a minimum. (2) To equalize 
educational opportunity when a state finds itself 
unable to do so; this emergency also ought to 


be rare. (3) To act as a “clearing house” for 














results of explorations 1n education and as a 


repos tory of edueational facts. (4) To intorm 


and to encourage as to higher results in educa- 


tion and educational administration, to point 


tne way, and to Insp re, even constrain, com- 


munities to follow it, but not to carry them. If 


it remains true to these functions, and if loeal 


responsibility and initiative play their part 


virilely, a sound and progressive educational 


system is assured. Otherwise a definite bid is 


made for decadence in education for an edu- 


cational proletariat. 
(3) No unit of government, from school dis- 


trict to state, has any right to mortgage its 
assets to the very limit. The finances of each 


must be regulated in such a way that there will 
be a reserve for emergency—reserve in money 
that the 


In this connection school 


or means or both—so night of way 


will be elear. 


should he 


Let us not get in the way of feeding 


ahead 
funds rigidly segregated and safe- 
ruarded, 
on crumbs from the Federal table. 

(4) Most important and timely. Our school 
system has advanced by its own momentum in 
large measure. It has been just growing with- 
out any thorough-going thought and prevision. 
Neither idealistic nor pragmatic philosophy has 
been justly applied to it. Evidence is multiply- 
ing that the complacent feeling as to education 
that has prevailed is giving way to at least a 
suspicion that the system has not worked and, 
as at present organized and administered, will 
not work, satistactorily. It is a most oppor- 
tune time to study, summarize, take account of 
stock, explore the ground, ascertain our assets 
and liabilities, our prospects, and what educa- 
tional common sense ought to suggest as reason- 
able objectives. It is not a time to grasp 
nervously at specious remedies, which are liable 
to be no more than palliatives, perhaps not 
even that; nor is it a time to persuade ourselves 
that absolute revolution 
will answer our problems. The trouble is not 
difficult to find; remedies are simple and not 
far to seek. 
must be made, but the matter is largely one of 


nothing short of an 


True enough, far-reaching changes 


emphasis, method and teaching efficiency. 
Particularly in our analysis must we survey 
the boundaries of popular education, which has 
never adequately been done. Let us set up in- 
telligently the bound marks, temporary ones at 
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least, for in an infinite enterprise like edy- 
cation nothing can be regarded as fixed. In 
times like these thought is stimulated; it goes 
deeper and truer than in times of ease and self- 
complacency. If we set this thought to working 


in earnest, without extravagance or radiea| 
stimulants, it should Jand us on solid founda- 
tions away from the shifting sands where edu- 
cational oratory, eloquent writing and superfi 
cial theory and action have left us. 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 


A PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
THERE has been an attempt on the part of 
some psychologists to divide people into two 
personality classes—introverts and extroverts. 
The 


evasive, ete. 


introvert is self-conscious, shy, hesitant 
The extrovert is bold, impulsive, 
direct, ete. A third classification might be men 
tioned: the ambivert. The ambivert is an indi- 
vidual who has some of the traits of both the 
introvert and the extrovert, perhaps with either 
introversion or extroversion dominating. 

Classification is important, but more impor- 
tant is the question as to how people become 
introverts or extroverts. Without going into a 
long wordy argument as to whether these traits 
are due to heredity or environment I should 
like to suggest an experiment relative to the 
matter. It seems that one might well be con- 
ducted in some of our larger school centers. 

For example, in a school that has a large 
number of pupils in the fourth, fifth or sixth 
grade, without interfering with administrative 
affairs, a group of introverts might be as- 
sembled in one room and a group of extroverts 
might be assigned to another room, say about 
thirty in each group. These could be classified 
with the help of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers and with the use of some of the 
personality tests now available. 

In almost every group as we find them to-day 
there are certain individuals who do most of the 
talking. There are others who do very little, 
if any. If we should have a group of the out- 
spoken, leader type together for one semester 
or a year, it would seem that some of them 
would become quiet, acquiescent, introvertive. 
On the other hand, if the quiet, inactive ones 
were together for a year, perhaps some of them 




















1 become active, aggressive, of the leader- 

» or extrovertive type. 

I some of the superintendents who have the 
per organization and the right kind of as- 

I 


some 


tanee would conduct experiments « 
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this kind, they might easily make a very valu- 
able contribution to edueation. 
Ropsert P. CARROLL 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION IN 
PALESTINE 

Ir is the irony of fate that one of the oldest 
surviving races which taught the world some of 
its most fundamental and enduring lessons and 
produced the greatest pedagogical genius of 
history, the Master Teacher, should see its 
native land languishing in comparative igno- 
rance and illiteracy until the close of the recent 
war. From the time when the troops of Titus 
plunged Jerusalem ankle deep in blood until 
General Allenby marched peaceably through the 
city gates in 1917, the little land of Palestine, 
once the hub of the world, was torn mercilessly 
While writhing under 
e heel of foreign dominance by a 
whose culture belonged to an obsolete and for- 
gotten world,’ Palestine had no opportunity to 


between rival powers. 


power 


keep pace with the rapid developments which 
heralded the modern age. To the well-known 
axiom that education usually reflects the eul- 


] 
drone] 
tural 


status of a nation, Palestine was no ex- 
ception. It remained for the introducers of 
western culture at the close of the world war 
to rescue education from its medieval backward- 
ness and inefficiency in this land, once “flowing 
with milk and honey,” but then little more than 
a barren, undeveloped desert. 

The immediate background of contemporary 
education in Palestine was the climax of a Mos- 


lem rule of over seven hundred years. During 


this period, practically nothing was done to 
keep pace with the world’s progress in any line, 
and education was well-nigh forgotten.2 At the 
time of the British occupation in 1918, the edu- 
cational system was essentially that established 
by the Turkish law of 1869.3 What secondary 
and higher elementary schools there were in 
existence were controlled by Imperial officers 

1 The Moslems. 

2 Cf. Reports of the Experts, submitted to the 
Joint Palestine Survey Commission, October 1, 
1928, p. 18 f. 

’ Cf. Bowman, ‘‘Edueation in Palestine,’’ ‘‘ The 
Year Book of Education,’’ 1932. 








The 


elementary schogls, however, were in the control 


and were comparatively efficient. lower 


of local committees, most of which operated 
schools which were poorly organized and 


woefully inefficient. This situation was slightly 
bettered in 1913, when the control of the Im- 
perial officers over these local schools was some- 
what strengthened. Nevertheless, the ecompul- 
sory use of a foreign language, Turkish, even 
in the elementary classes, along with the ineffi- 
cient administration and instruction in the 
school system, made it anything but desirable. 
Theoretically, the Ottoman educational system 
was compulsory and gratuitous, but this had 
only a partial practical significance, and the 
edueation of girls was almost totally omitted.‘ 

The first important step towards reconstruc- 
tion was taken in the formation of an Eduea- 
tional Committee by the Zionist Organization 
in 1914. British 
occupation in 1918, however, that a total re- 


It was not until after the 


habilitation of the educational system was 
achieved. The quasi-military government which 
conducted Palestinian affairs between the occu- 
pation and the set-up of the civil administration 
under the British Mandate in 1920 appropriated 
money for educational purposes, reopened a 
number of schools, provided teacher training 
facilities for Arab instituted 
Arabie as the medium of instruction in govern- 
Since 1920, the government has 


teachers, and 
ment schools. 
officially recognized the Zionist educational sys- 
tem as of equal standing with the Arab. Hence, 
a dual system of public education is operating 
in Palestine at present on a linguistic and racial 
basis, the Arab public system and the Hebrew 
publie system.° 

The -government department of education 
directly controls the Arab system and maintains 
it out of public funds, while it indirectly con- 
trols the Hebrew system by periodic inspection 

4 Ibid. 


5 Cf. Palestine Government, Department of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1929-30. 











these schools are kept up to the gov- 
ernment standards. The Jewish Agency, a 
world Jew organization, directly controlled 
the Hebrew system until August, 1932, when 
administration was transferred to the Ken- 
eset \ ( he Congregation of Israel” or 
“the organized Jewish Community of Pales- 
tine 
Klementary education is free in the Arab 
schools, the funds for their operation being pro- 


eovernment, while a smal! tuition 


vided by the oa 


charged for higher education. In the 


fee As 
le wntar +1 2} ] ver a all f, 

elementary own senools, however, a smal] tee 
of 100 mils is collected from well-to-do pupils 
in order to assist in paying for the library, 


sports, gardens, etc. The Hebrew system has 
not yet been established on a free tuition basis 
even in the elementary schools, for it is largely 
dependent on gifts and funds raised by various 
Jewish organizations throughout the world, the 
government providing only about 10 per cent. 
Hence, in most 


of the finances, 


Hebrew elementary schools a minimum tuition 


necessary 
fee of less than 5 dollars a year, or about 10 
cents a week, is charged.’ 

Education in neither system is made compul- 
by the 
thorities have voluntarily instituted compulsory 
This has 


SOry government, but the Hebrew au- 


edueation for the Jewish children. 
worked quite effectively in the first grades of 
the elementary school, but due to the extreme 
poverty of the people, many of the children 
are unable to complete their elementary educa- 
tion. - Approximately 70 per cent. of the Jewish 
children of elementary school age are now in 
school.* The remaining 30 per cent., however, 


left without sehooling. 


them have entered sehool, but have 


are not all 
Many ot 
been forced to leave before completing the first 
eight grades. In 1931 it 
about third of the 

eliminated from school at the end of the third 


entirely 


was estimated that 


one Jewish children are 


year, at the age of nine or ten; another third 

likewise drop out in the sixth or seventh year, 

and searcely a third are able to remain through- 

out the eight-year course.® The suecess of their 
6 Cf. ‘* Facts and Figures concerning the Jewish 

Public School System of Palestine,’’ recorded by 

the Waad Leumi (The National Council, or Execu- 

tive Committee of the Keneset Yisrael), p. 4. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 
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attempt at compulsory schooling is clearly se 
however, when the figures reveal that. th 
the Jews form only about 20 per cent. of 
population of Palestine, they contribute 42 
cent. of the children in the schools.?° | 
indicates that universal elementary educat 
among the Arab population is still far 
being achieved. This is not so much the res 
of a lack of desire for education, but is 
consequence of insufficient facilities for pr 


ing edueation for all. 


The education of girls presents ano! 
marked contrast in the two systems. | 


Hebrew schools give equal attention to the ed 
In 1932, 53 per cent 
of the enrolment in these schools was made up 
At this same time, the female enr 


cation of boys and girls. 


of girls. 
ment in the Arab system was only 19 per cent 
of the total. 
educational, while the Arab system maintains 
The Arabs 
seem still to be in the throes of their Mos| 

background in their attitude towards the edu 
cation of women, but they are slowly emerging 
It will perhaps 


The Hebrew system also is 


separate schools for boys and girls. 


from this to a new view-point. 
not be long before women will have an equa 
opportunity with men in the Arab publie schools 
of Palestine. 

The elementary schools both of the Arab and 
Hebrew systems are the most important part o! 
the educational structure of Palestine at pres 
It has often been the practise in the East 


+ 


the elementary education of the 


ent. 
to neglect 
masses and to concentrate attention on higher 
education for a selected group. This has no\ 
been abandoned in an attempt to spread literac) 
universally throughout Palestine." There wer 
303 elementary schools in the Arab system in 
1932, with a total enrolment of 24,696 pupils, 
while only 12 schools offered secondary work, 
with a total enrolment of 317 pupils.t? In thi 
Hebrew system, at the same time, there wer 


¢ 


109 elementary schools, with an enrolment 0! 





9 Ibid. 

10 Cf. ‘‘Fifteen Years of Jewish Achievement 
Palestine,’’ a report published by the Zionist ‘ 
ganization of America. 

11 [bid. 

12 Cf. Report by His Majesty’s Government 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nort! 
ern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the Administration of Palestine and Trans 
Jordan for the year 1932. 


) 


y 














En 


manual work.15 


11, 1934 


76 pupils, as compared with 5 secondary 
., in which 1,529 pupils were in atten- 
the Arab system, four years of elementary 
on are provided in the rural schools. 
first vear is called “preparatory,” and the 
; are grades 1 to 3. In some instances 

erades are added. Since there are no 
cartens for boys in the government 
is, the preparatory class may be thought 
as taking the place of them. In the town 
ls 7 years of schooling are usually pro- 
ed, the first being preparatory, and the re- 
nder ranging from the first to the sixth 
de, The course of study given in the town 
ils is broad, practical and comparatively 
to-date. The subjects taught are Arabic 
ive, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
y, nature study, hygiene, science, drawing, 
ial work, geometry, English, English pen- 
ship, religion and physieal training.’ The 
dies in the village and rural schools are 
ractically the same, save that special attention 
civen to agricultural instruction, both theo- 
tical and practical. In the town girls’ schools 
\lework, embroidery and practical hygiene 
re introduced during the first four years, while 
fant welfare finds a place in the sixth year 
the course. 
The Hebrew system provides elementary edu- 
tion for practically all Jewish children, 
ols being found even in the smallest vil- 
ages. The regular elementary course is of 8 
ars’ duration, the first year being preparatory 
the remaining years ranging from grades 
7. Not more than a third of the pupils, 
owever, are able to remain in school long 
nough to complete the full course. The studies 

‘fered are much the same as those given in the 

\rab system, but Hebrew is substituted for the 

\rabic language, the Bible and the Hebrew 
igion are taught, and singing is introduced. 
the rural schools less emphasis is given to 


} 


glish, and gardening is substituted for 


There are three types of Hebrew school, the 


Mizrachi, the General, and the Labor schools. 


Ibid. 
'* Cf. Palestine Government, Department of Edu- 
tion, Annual Report, 1929-30. 

Ibid. 
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The first represents the orthodox religious group 
of the Zionist movement. In these schools the 
traditional religious curriculum is at the center, 
with a minimum of modern secular training 
finding its place in the periphery. The General 
schools introduce the study of the Bible and the 
Rabbinical writings as the basis of Hebrew 
literature, history and culture, and respect the 
ancient religious traditions and ceremonies, yet 
the ineuleation of these is left more to the home, 
and a liberal secular course of study is more 
characteristic of these schools. The Labor 
schools are found in the rural sections, and 
reflect their environment in the type of work 
offered. The instruction in these schools is 
centered around practical activities, attempting 
to correlate the training given with the life of 
the rural population they serve. These schools 
are not anti-religious, and they insist, as do the 
others, on a good knowledge of the Bible as the 
basis of Hebrew culture.'® 

Secondary education in Palestine presents 
another difference between the Arab = and 
Hebrew systems. The Arab secondary school 
is continuous beyond the elementary level, fol- 
lowing the educational ladder system. <A four- 
vear course is designed for these secondary 


schools, which leads directly to the college or 


university. A small tuition fee is charged from 


well-to-do pupils, and day-school facilities for 


secondary education are provided only for boys. 
A boarding school, known as the Women’s Ele- 
mentary Training College, was opened in 1919, 
to which girls are admitted for training with a 
view to teaching in the elementary schools. 
There are 11 government secondary schools in 
Palestine. Nine of these offer the first two 
years of the secondary course, one in Jaffa 
offers the first three years, and one, the Govern- 
ment Arab College in Jerusalem (formerly the 
Men’s Training College), is equipped to give 
the full four-year course. The secondary cur- 
riculum is very similar to that found in the 
United States, geometry, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology being introduced 
in addition to the type of work offered in the 
elementary schools. In both the Men’s and 
Women’s College, special training in pedagogy 
is given for those who desire to become elemen- 
tary teachers.}* 


16 Cf, ‘Facts and Figures,’’ p. 12. 
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school overlaps the 


The Hebrew 


elementary ch 


’ « \ 
econdaary 


ool, organized somewhat on the 


pre-war German plan. The secondary course is 


of 8 years’ duration, the first 3 years being 


y ¢ 


considered elementary, corresponding to the 


fourth, fifth and sixth grades in the Arab ele- 
mentary system, and to the fifth, sixth and 
eventh grades in the Hebrew elementary SYS- 
tem. The completion of this course qualifies 


The 


years is 


one for entrance to a college or university. 
in the first 4 


parallel to that given in the elementary schools. 


f toad 


eourse Of study given 


The last 4 years introduce into the curricuulm 
philosophy P phy s1¢s, chemistry, biology, drawing 
language 


another besides 


Along with the secondary 


and painting, and 
Hebrew and English. 
schools might be mentioned 4 teacher training 
colleges, which give a five-year course following 
the elementary school, the first 3 years of which 
correspond to the secondary schools, while the 
last 2 years are characterized by professional 
training in preparation for teaching.'® 
Hebrew system 
surpasses the government Arab system. The 
students at the 


In higher edueation, the 


government maintains some 
American University at Beirut, at the Helwan 
Training College near Cairo, and at various 
British institutions of higher learning, but has 
no university of its own. The Hebrew system is 
capped by the Hebrew University, located on 
Mount Seopus, at Jerusalem. This is a new 
university, officially opened in 1925, for the 
purpose of becoming the intellectual center of 
Hebrew culture throughout the world. Its 
avowed intent is to conserve the ancient culture 
. of the race, and to conduct research in scientific 
fields for the benefit of the world. The univer- 
sity is in a strategie location to study archeol- 
ogy, to do research in medicine based on the 
study of parasites and conditions found in 
Palestine which are practically unknown to the 
rest of the world, to delve into Oriental Jan- 
guages and cultures, and to promote interna- 
tionalism. This little country is on the threshold 
of both oecident and orient, and its present 
scholars have both the traditional background 


of an oriental language and eulture from the 


17 Cf. Palestine Government, Department of Eda- 
eation, Annual Report, 1929-30. 
18 Tbid, 


rd 
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tage of active participation in modern western 
life previous to their return to Palestine. Jyst 
of a chair of international peace.’® Originalh 
the university was largely engaged in researe} 
giving no degrees. At present, however, regy 
lar academic work is being offered, leading to 
degree. Thirteen master of arts degrees wer 
the first degrees given in January, 1932.2° \ 
social, racial or religious distinetions are mad 
but matriculation is open to all students w! 
are intellectually qualified.24_ Instruction 
given largely in Hebrew, but lectures are « 
delivered in several other languages. The new 
Wolffsohn Memorial library was dedicated jn 
April, 1930. 
specimens of antiquity, besides such modern 


ey 


This library contains some rare 


treasures as the original manuscript of EKin- 
stein’s theory of relativity, presented by the 
scientist himself.2? This library is the largest 
in the Near East, and is second only to the 
library of the League of Nations in the inter- 
national character of its collections. Sinee th 
Nazi revolution, many Hebrew students have 


} 


been fleeing to Palestine to complete their 
studies, and the university is constantly grow- 
ing. It is gaining world recognition, and 
financial difficulties do not handicap too seri- 
ously, it will doubtless soon be rated as a first- 
class modern university of the highest rank. 
The kindergarten has been an extremely sig- 
nificant part of the educational progress of 
Palestine, particularly in the matter of health 
education and the prevention of disease. Eye 
and 


diseases, head and skin troubles other 


maladies have been remedied, and undernour 
ished children have been cared for. Meals are 


served to needy children, and they are protected 


o 


from harm, both physical and moral, by being 
taken from the streets into the kindergarten. 
The Hebrew system has been particularly active 
in kindergarten work, maintaining 139 suc 
schools in 1932.23 One particular advantage 
which the Hebrew children gain from atte! 


19 Cf. Hyman, ‘‘The Hebrew University, Jerusa 
lem,’’ National Student Federation of Amer 
News Service, Vol. I, No. 7. 

20 Cf. Report by His Majesty’s Government. 

21 Cf, ‘‘The Hebrew University is Expanding 
Its Work,’’ New York Times, Sunday, March 31, 
1929. 
Ibid. 
Cf. Report by His Majesty’s Government. 


29 
23 
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at the kindergarten is a knowledge of the 
rew language, which assists them in their 
er education. Jewish immigrants have 
from all over the world, and there are 

re than fifty languages and dialects spoken.** 
ee, an introduction to Hebrew at the kin- 
rten level is a distinct aid in preparing 

ls for later instruction with Hebrew 


) pus 


he medium. 
Several progressive steps in Palestinian edu- 


have been made in various directions. 
actieal agricultural education is particularly 
ssed in order to teach the people how to till 
cround to provide for themselves a better 
e, Over 200 village schools have land for 
which is insured by a 
with 


ens, the care of 


ipervisor of school gardens two assis- 
In these gardens the pupils receive an 
ementary agricultural training. On Arbor 
Dav, 1932, over 12,000 trees were planted in 
e government schools.?° Manual training and 
hnieal edueation are finding a large place in 
the educational system, an exhibition of arts 
and erafts being held at Jerusalem during the 
1932. Kitchens are maintained in 


ls where children 


winter of 
ny schoo undernourished 


ire fed, and where over 4,000 children are 


receiving instruction in cooking and dieteties.?® 
institutions where instruction is 
riven to the blind. At two of these handwork 


one is given, while the other two have intro- 


There are 4 


“1 academie instruction on the elementary 
Two girls from these institutes have com- 

pleted the teacher training course at the Women 
leacher’s College, and one boy is studying at 
There are three insti- 
are 


e Hebrew University. 
tions where deaf and 
ned, and one for the care of mentally de- 


dumb children 
There are also psychiatrists 
th at Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv attend 
's of mental deficiency sent them by the 
Physical training and ath- 


ective children. 
who 


hool authorities.?7 
ties are finding a prominent place in the 
ols, with frequent interscholastie meets and 
general athletic meet held annually at Jeru- 
em.** School hikes and summer camps are 


*4 Cf. Reports of the Experts submitted to the 
Joint Palestine Survey Commission, p. 19. 
Cf. Report by His Majesty’s Government. 


) 


frequent, besides the increasing activity of the 
Boy Seouts and the Girl Guides. In addition 
to this, all schools receive medical inspection 
by the department of health, or by qualified 
physicians who report to this department.?® In 
these many respects, education in Palestine is 
becoming more and more progressive. 

In addition to the two main school systems 
which have been discussed, there are three types 
separately. 


which are 


the Moslem schools, the 


of school organized 


These are Christian 
schools and the Jewish schools which are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Hebrew public 
system.2° They are private institutions, and 
are not significant in a discussion of publie 
education. 

What is the immediate problem of 
It is the problem of 


publie 
edueation in Palestine? 
finance. The Arab public system is failing to 
remove much illiteracy among the Arab popu- 
lation of Palestine, because it has insufficient 
funds to establish the proper number of schools 
and to give free education to all. In 1932, 
5,271 pupils who applied for admittance were 
turned away because of inadequate facilities to 
care for them.*! The immediate problem of the 
government is to establish the school system on 
a financial basis which shall make it possible for 
every child to Then 
compulsory education can be instituted, and the 
The Hebrew sys- 


receive free education. 
problem of illiteracy solved. 
tem faces a similar problem. They have been 
partially suecessful in establishing compulsory 
education and providing a minimum of elemen- 
tary training for most of the Jewish children. 
Yet, many of these must drop out of school 
very early, and a few receive no education at 
all. In the fall of 1931, the Jewish Agency 
was so nearly bankrupt for educational funds 
that the schools were not opened. Finally, the 
teachers agreed to contribute one month’s salary 
to the edueational budget, and the schools were 
reopened in February, 1932.52. The Zionist Or- 
ganization of America is making a plea for 
financial support for educational purposes at 
the present time. The immediate problem, then, 
facing educational authorities of Palestine, both 

29 Cf. Palestine Government, Department of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1929-30. 

30 Cf. Report by His Majesty’s Government. 

31 Ibid, 


32 Ibid. Cf. also ‘‘ Facts and Figures,’’ p. 7. 
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and Arab, is to secure enough funds to 





Hebrew 
increase the educational facilities to an extent 
which will make possible free compulsory edu- 


cation. 

Other problems connected with Palestine’s 
educational set-up at the present time are the 
private schools which are not under government 
control and the dual system of educational ad- 
ministration. Eventually, the private schools 
must be brought under the control of a central 
authority in order to keep their standards high. 
remain private schools, but should 


They may 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CRISIS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


signs of renewed attacks 


(LREADY there are 


upon the publie school system of California. 
The State Legislature convenes in January, and 
| 


there is trustworthy authority for the statement 


that legislation is being prepared to repeal the 


teacher tenure law, to abandon kindergarten 


and adult education and to remove the fixed 
charges in the State Constitution that guarantee 
the meht of free publie schools to every ehild. 

The threatened attack upon teacher tenure is 
an unblushing attempt upon the part of certain 
politicians to make the appointment and _ re- 
moval of school teachers a political racket. 

In this they are said to be aided and abetted 
by politically interested organizations which 
would profit by providing jobs, and, of course, 
to have more jobs to provide more teachers must 
be dismissed. 

The agencies would work hand in clove with 
the politicians. 

The politicians would do the dismissing for 
political reasons, and the agencies would furnish 
the replacements for a commission. 

Fortunately that fraudulent scheme is so ob- 
viously fraudulent the electors are certain to de- 
feat it by voting for an amendment to the State 
Constitution prohibiting the application of the 
spoils system to the positions of school teachers. 

The other propositions are not so obvious in 
their intent to undermine our system of free 
education for all the children of all our people. 

They are put forward by pinechpenny politi- 


cians who want to save on edueation, not for the 
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be required to conform to certain qualifications 
established by the department of education. |; 
the differences of religion and language and 
culture between the Arabs and the Hebrews 
were not so marked, a unified system of edueg 
tion should take the place of the present dug 
system. But in view of these differences, jt js 
England’s problem to discover whether it would 
be wise to attempt to unify the system 
continue it as it now is. 
DoNALD G. MILLER 


New York, N. Y. 









avowed purpose of balancing the state bud 
but to have more money to squander on tly 
friends and supporters. 

By cutting out the kindergarten they pla: 
sacrifice children, who have no votes, and find a 
few extra jobs for friends who have, and who 
in return will vote and work for them. 

They would abolish adult edueation for a 
similar reason. No adult interested in his or her 
further education would be likely to vote 
the type of politician willing to eripple our pub 
lie schools. 

The proposal to remove the fixed charges 
the State Constitution that guarantee the rig 
of free schools to every child is false econ 
in its worst form, and is a menacing attack 
the foundations of our American 
demoeracy. 

Our debt of a free education for our children 


upon very 


is as sacred as any debt the state can owe, and it 
must be paid in full. 

To repudiate the debt of a free educatior 
would be a crime against the principles ot 
enlightened democracy, and a further offense 
against our financial stability, sinee in better 
education lies our surest hope of being able to 
pay all other debts. 

No state was ever saved from insolvency 
condemning its citizens to ignorance. 

No state was ever put into bankruptcy 


ny 


buying school books. 

It is none too soon to prepare against thi 
tacks upon education which are certain to !\ 
made at the next session of the Legislature. 
In the last session more than 300 bills w 


re 


























inced, if not for the purpose of wrecking 


publie school system, at least for purposes 


could have had no other effect. 
many if not 
aration and it is the duty of parents to pre- 


more are now in course of 


to oppose all that are pernicious. 






THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDU- 
CATION OF TEACHERS 

pressor KE. S. EVENDEN, of Columbia Uni- 

has made public the report of the 

al survey of the education of teachers 

ted for the past three years under the 

m of the U. S. Office of Education. Pro- 

Evenden as associate director was in 
charge of the study, authorized by Con- 

1930. 

[here is an oversupply of teachers in such 
ers as to be professionally demoralizing 
to employed and unemployed teachers. 
light of the thousands of teachers who 
w unemployed and who would not be con- 
d for reemployment because of incompe- 
or because their educational and profes- 

preparation are definitely below present 
rds, is a matter to arouse our sympathy 
to challenge the various group, state and 
relief organizations and the agencies 
ocational rehabilitation. 
So far as the schools are concerned, however, 


imination of that group is a matter for 


rratulation instead of condolence, since it 
es possible a desirable advance in stand- 


n the first place, each state, county or city 
| system responsible for the placement of 
hers should make, if it has not already done 
in analysis of all the unemployed teachers 
whom it can be econsidéred in 


any way 


msible. 


Such an analysis should determine 
uumber of unemployed teachers whose edu- 
onal and professional preparation is entirely 

listactory according to present standards for 
1 type of teaching position. 

{f only such teachers and those who bring 
r preparation up to that standard are con- 

lered, a large part of the oversupply is auto- 

‘ally removed. Plans should then be devel- 
ed for employing the unemployed adequately 

repared teachers at a rate not to exceed 20 
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The way of preparedness for parents is to 






study the various school propositions and let the 





lecislators know that whatever other economies 






may be effected there must be none threatening 





the seeurity, efficiency and freedom of publie 






school education —Los Angeles Examiner. 







per cent. of the new teachers needed by that 





school system each year. 





This rate of absorption would permit the 






institutions preparing teachers to run at 80 per 






cent. eapacity, which would enable them to keep 






their programs intact and would not call for 






radieal expansions or reorganizations if, after 






four or five years, they were called upon to 





increase their load by 25 per cent. 





is being 





During the time that the surplus 





gradually absorbed some of the unemployed 
found other fields of work 





teachers will have 
or will have added to their professional prepa- 


This plan 






ration in order to keep it up-to-date. 





does not provide for the immediate relief of the 





capable unemployed teachers who may not be 





employed for a period of one or more years. 





They, however, are better off with the pros- 





pect of employment than at present and un- 





doubtedly numbers of them beyond the number 





employed could be used for substitute work 





and 





for evening and vacation schools whieh 







would represent part-time employment at least. 






In the second place the present large annual 





additions to the surplus of teachers must be 





stopped immediately if any satisfactory adjust 





ment to this perplexing problem is to be made. 





This can not be done without having available 





the reeords which will make it possible to pre- 





dict the number of new teachers for each type 





of position needed and without having the co- 






operation of the state certification authorities 
and of all the institutions in which teachers are 






prepared. 
State action to check over-production involves 






five major steps: 
First, the establishment of the standards of 





educational and professional preparation which 





the state will consider satisfactory for each of 
the different kinds of teaching positions. 
Second, the preparation of a list of approved 
institutions within the state in which the pro- 
grams and facilities for the preparation of 
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teache1 lor each tvpe ol position meet the 


adopted standards, 


Third, the preparation of estimates of the 
number of teachers for each different type of 
position that will be needed each year for a 
period extending at least ten years into the 


luture. 


Fourth, the allocation of the maximum num- 
ber of each type ol teacher that will be certifi- 
eated from each of the approved institutions 
and the number that will be accepted from other 


t 
Sta 


; 


tes and all other sources. 


Fifth, the enforcement of restricted certifiea- 
tion which would permit teachers to teach only 
in those positions or those subjects for which 
they are prepared. 

This program must inelude all higher educa- 
state 


which have been approved as in- 


tional institutions within a both publie 
and private 
stitutions qualified to prepare teachers or other 
educational workers. 

The quotas allocated to individual institutions 
should be raised or lowered in terms of any 
changes in the total demand and, whenever it 
is possible to do so with reasonable accuracy, 
the quotas should be changed in terms of the 
relative merits of the graduates of the institu- 
tions on the approved list. 

So far as the problem of raising the level of 
educational preparation of American teachers 
is concerned there is evidence that significant 
progress has been made but that there is still 
much more to be done. Since conditions are 
now more propitious for raising standards than 


all 


take advantage of the opportunity to raise the 


ever before, it is recommended that states 
level of preparation required for all new teach- 
ers as well as for those in service. 

No new teachers should be employed nor any 
former teachers reemploved who do not meet 
the present generally accepted standards of two 
vears beyond high school for elementary teach- 
ers and four years of college work for teachers 
in the secondary schools. 

Furthermore, every state which has not al- 
ready done so should set a date as near as edu- 
cational and economie conditions in the state 
will warrant when all teachers admitted to the 
schools will have a minimum of four years of 


educational preparation above high school. 


This goal of equality of initial preparation 
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for all teachers—rural, elementary, junior 
senior high school, refers only to equivalence 
in the amount and quality of the edueat 
preparation but does not and should not 


identity of content. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

One of the fundamental ideas of the founders 
of the museum was that it should be an insti. 
tution for education. This ideal is continually 
before us, and the museum for years has been 
exerting a great influence in the educatior 
field. 
under two main headings, namely: “Technica 


Its activities in this field may be grouped 


Edueation” and “General Edueation.” 

Under the first is our school service, college 
and university contacts, teacher training courses 
and adult education program. Under the sec 
ond heading is our publie guide service, special 
exhibitions, conventions and other public meet- 
ings and contributions to leisure time problems 
and to outdoor edueation. 

In spite of reduced funds and although the 
board of education for financial reasons was 
obliged to withdraw the corps of teachers which 
had been previously assigned to the museum to 
supplement our own teaching staff, we have been 
able to continue our educational program in 
practically all its branches. 

What is meant by the museum’s “school ser- 
vice’? It means that small nature collections 
and other visual instruction aids are loaned free 
to any publie school in Greater New York. It 
means that lantern slides and motion picture 
films of the museum are available for supple- 
menting classroom instruction. It means that 
lectures and talks in the exhibition halls, special 
instruction for the sight conservation classes 
and expert guidance through the halls are being 
given to school children and their teachers. It 
means that five auto-trucks are daily delivering 
loan material to the schools and thereby are 
placing at the disposal of teachers aids which 
This is a 
service that is used by more than 93 per cent. 
of the schools of the city and made more than 
31,000,000 contacts with school children in 130. 
The following statistical table indicates the ex- 
tent of this service and its importance: 


they can not get in any other way. 
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1930 1931 1932 1933 
nee at lectures, classes and guiding 247,629 226,552 220,482 191,556 
ren’s Science Fair 39,250 30,657 37,275 14,745 
to Bear Mountain nature trails 200,000 283,000 300,000 350,000 


15,588,403 17,392,790 17,019,882 17,014,690 


ts made by lending lantern slides 392,7 
s made by lending motion picture films 3,764,505 7,423,708 10,458,181 9,012,628 
; made by lending circulating collections 3,210,741 2,590,753 3,816,863 4.775,176 


23,050,528 27,947,460 31,852,683 31,3 


our educational program goes a great Society; a series of symphony concerts, given 
farther than this. An important—if not in our auditorium by the New York Civie Or- 
ost important—contribution of the mu-  chestra, under the auspices of the State Depart- 
to technical education is the teacher train- ment of Edueation; a conference of unemployed 
urses, Which give practical instruction in teachers, conducted by the New York State 
to recognize objects in nature and how to. Department of Education, and many others. 
sual aids. During the year five of these Members of the educational staff of the museum 
ng courses have been given by our staff, are serving on the Adult Education Council, 
the over-registration is a clear indication on the President’s NRA Committee on the Use 
they are of real value to teachers. of Leisure Time. 
department has continued its contacts In outdoor education, the museum has con- 
h colleges and universities of the city and tinued to operate the Trailside Museum and the 
nity. Several courses have been given at Nature Trails at Bear Mountain in cooperation 
e museum for which college credit is given. with the Commission of the Interstate Park. 
These institutions are finding it most helpful to This work is immediately in charge of Mr. Wil- 
! more intensive use of our collections in liam H. Carr, and the museum’s share is 
their own courses. financed through contributions from Mr. Felix 
In the field of general education the museum M. Warburg. Mr. Carr reports that the attend- 
has made its contribution by serving as host to ance for the summer of 1933 was more than 


- 


visiting edueational and scientific bodies. These 350,000. 

uded the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the The department sponsors one club activity 
American Ornithologists’ Union, which ineluded for school children, the Junior Astronomy Club. 
he finest exhibition of bird paintings ever Its 150 active members attend lectures and dis- 
brought together; the Children’s Science Fair cussions, make observations and write and pub- 
in cooperation with the American Institute, also lish the Junior Astronomy News, which goes to 
the Congress of the Junior Science Clubs; the 150 associate members of the club, in twenty- 
Flower Show of the New York Horticultural — six states and in London and Paris. 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS IN FIRST-YEAR sults of the prediction of suecess in college 


COLLEGE CHEMISTRY chemistry are few in number and not entirely 
RecENT attempts to predict success in college in agreement. 
chemistry by means of Chemistry Aptitude, Bray’ studied the relation of the lowa Chem- 


Chemistry Training or Intelligence Tests has istry Aptitude Test given at the beginning of 
not yielded very reliable results. There are the first quarter session and the Iowa Chemistry 
those who hold that aptitude in a given field Training Test given near the end of the quarter 
's lar too complex a function to permit mea- session. He concludes from this study that the 
surement by any single test. Others hold that Iowa Chemistry Aptitude Test is a fairly ac- 
while aptitude may be a complex function, its . 
most essential elements may be measured by 1W. J. Bray, **Aptitade ‘aad Ite Relation to 
. : : ‘ : Achievement in General Chemistry,’’ Science Edu- 
Comparatively simple tests. Experimental re- cation, 16: 439-442, December, 1932. 
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curate instrument for predicting the success of 


the superior students. 

Cook? compared intelligence ratings and re- 
sults of the lowa Chemistry Aptitude Test with 
Three 


measures of achievement were used: (1) Powers 


achievement in high-school chemistry. 
General Chemistry Test, (2) gain as measured 
total 
throughout the 
scores on the Chem- 


by the Powers Test, and (3) scores on 


teachers’ objective tests given 


semester. He found that 
istry Aptitude Test are of somewhat less value 
than IQ’s caleulated on the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability and that predictions made 
on the basis of either the Iowa Aptitude Test 
or the Terman IQ’s are not reliable for pur- 
poses of predicting success in high-school chem- 
istry. 

Cornog and Stoddard** have shown that the 
predictive power of the Iowa Chemistry Apti- 
tude Test is greater than the general intelligence 
examination or the high-school record of the 


student. Their results show that the correla- 
tions between Chemistry Training and marks or 
Chemistry Aptitude and marks range from .73 
with an correlation between 


to 26, average 


Chemistry Training and marks of .57 and an 
average correlation of Chemistry Aptitude and 
marks of .44. 

Smith and Trimble® believe that it is possible 
to predict the performance of the best and 
poorest students through the use of the Iowa 
Chemistry Aptitude and Iowa Chemistry Train- 
ing Tests. They report a correlation between 
Chemistry Training and final marks of .79 and 
a correlation between Chemistry Aptitude and 
marks of .42 

In the foregoing studies there seems to be 
about as much relationship between intelligence 
test scores and marks in chemistry as between 
Chemistry Aptitude or Chemistry Training test 


2Gerhard A. Cook, ‘‘Use of the Iowa Chemistry 
Aptitude Test in Foretelling Suecess in High 
School Chemistry,’’ Science Education, 16: 51-54, 
October, 1931. 

3 Jacob Cornog and George D. Stoddard, ‘‘The 
Chemistry Training of High School and College 
Students,’’ Journal of Chemical Education, 6: 85- 
92, January, 1929. 

4 Jacob Cornog and George D. Stoddard, ‘‘ Pre- 
dieting Performance in Chemistry,’’ Journal of 
Chemical Education, 2: 701-708, August, 1925. 


5 Otto M. Smith and H. M. Trimble, ‘‘ Prediction 
of the Future Performance of Students from Their 
Past Record,’’ Journal of Chemical Education, 6: 
93-97, January, 1929. 
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seores and marks in chemistry. In none of 
studies has a criterion been built up by a con 
bination of Intelligence and Chemistry Aptitude 
or Intelligence and Chemistry Training. It ma, 
be possible that the chemistry tests and intel. 
ligence tests measure sufficiently different fyne- 
tions in the learning of chemistry to make 
combination criterion of value for purposes oj 
prediction. 
THE PROBLEM 

The problem of this study is to compare pry 
dictions of success in first-year college che 
istry, made from Intelligence Test scores, fro 
istry Training Test seores and from ¢«: 
binations of the chemistry tests and intelligence: 
More specifically, the problem is to determin 
which test or combination of tests is the best 


criterion for prediction. 


THE DATA 

The data for this study are the results of 
three tests: The Ohio Psychological Examina- 
tion, Chemistry Aptitude Tests of the Lowa 
Placement Examinations, Chemistry Training 
Tests of the Iowa Placement Examinations and 
marks earned in chemistry during the first yea: 
The Ohio Psychological Examina- 


in college. 
tion was given to all students ineluded in th 
study, either during the latter part of thei 


senior year in high school or at the opening 


¢ 


of their freshman year in college. 

Chemistry Aptitude Test, Series CAI, Re- 
vised Form B was given by the Chemistry 
Department of the University of Wyoming to 
46 freshmen during the first week of school in 
the fall of 1931. Chemistry Aptitude Test, 
Series CA1, Revised Form A was given to 54 
freshmen in the fall of 1933. Chemistry Train- 
ing Test, Series CT1, Revised Form B was 
given to 40 freshmen in the fall of 1931. Chem- 
istry Training, Series CT1, Revised Form A 
was given to 47 freshmen in the fall of 1932. 
Chemistry Training, New Series, Form X was 
given to 22 freshmen and Form Y of the sam 
series to 11 freshmen in the fall of 1933. The 
Chemistry Aptitude Tests were given to fresh 
men who had had no high-school chemistry, 
whereas the Chemistry Training Test was give! 
to those who previously had had _ high-seho 
chemistry. 
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three term marks in chemistry given 


ehout the year 


were 


recorded for each 


TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


17 of the Ohio Psychological Examina- 


as used for all students included in the 


S-ores on Forms A and B of the Chemistry 


de Test were considered comparable and 


res of the 80 freshmen were treated as 


up. Seores on the Chemistry Training 
Forms A and B and Forms X and Y, 


it considered comparable because of the 


ences in means 


and standard 


deviations 


groups on which the norms were com- 


ed. The scores on all the training tests were, 


re, changed to z-scores to form a com- 


le series. Chemistry marks, as recorded in 


fice of the registrar, were assigned the 


ving values: 


Ma ] II 
Values 1 2 


III IV 


3 4 


Ine.Con. Fd. 


vo 


6 


ese values were then averaged for the three 


marks assigned to each student. 


In a few 


the average mark was computed for two 


three zero-order coefficients of correla- 


TABLE I 


ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS 


Variables correlated 


mistry Aptitude and 
irks 
stry Training 
nd marks 
gence and marks 
\ptitude group) 
gence and marks 
raining group) 
nistry Aptitude and 
[1 telligence 
emistry Training 
ind Intelligence 





Product-moment 


I+ 


It 


Probable error 


.052 


065 


052 
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tion and probable errors were computed for the 
two groups. Table I shows these correlations. 

It will be noted from the table that scores on 
the Chemistry Aptitude Test and scores on 
the Chemistry Training Test correlate with 
average marks in chemistry, .570 > .053 and 
75 = .052, respectively, whereas the Intelli- 
gence Test scores correlate with average chem- 
istry marks in the two groups, .400 > .065 and 
425 =.052, respectively. The difference be 
tween the correlation of Chemistry Aptitude 
and marks and Intelligence and marks is 
17 = .057, and the difference between the cor 
relation of Chemistry Training and marks and 
Intelligence and marks is .15 => .050. The dif 
ferences are both approximately three times 
as great as their probable errors. While the 
differences between these correlations can not 
be said to be completely significant, there are 
98 chances in 100 of a true difference. From 
the differences in the above correlations it would 
appear that both the Chemistry Training Test 
and the Chemistry Aptitude Test are better 
criteria for the prediction of success in first- 
year eollege chemistry than is the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Examination. 

The problem of the study is to determine 
further whether or not the Intelligence Test re- 
sults added to the Chemistry Test results would 
be a better criterion for prediction than the re- 
sults of either the aptitude or training tests 
taken alone. This problem can be answered 
by computing the multiple correlation between 
Chemistry Aptitude and Intelligence with marks 
and between Chemistry Training and Intelli- 
gence with marks. If the Intelligence Test 
measures factors other than those measured by 
either Chemistry Training or Chemistry Apti 
tude Tests, one would expect the multiple cor- 
relations to be greater than the zero order 
correlations. If, on the other hand, most of the 
factors measured by the intelligence tests are 
also measured by Chemistry Training and 
Aptitude Tests, one would not expect any in 
crease in the multiple correlations over the 
zero order correlations. Table II shows the 
multiple correlations to be almost identical with 
the zero order correlations. 

It is evident that nothing of value has been 
added to the eriterion by the addition of the In- 
telligence Test to either the Chemistry Training 
Test or the Chemistry Aptitude Test. 
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TABLE II 


LTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


Number of 


cases 


Chemistry 


ntelligence 


Another measure of the predictive value of a 
criterion is the size of the probable error of a 
predicted score which is measured by the prob- 
The which 
yields the smallest probable error of estimate 
Table III shows the 


able error of estimate. eriterion 
is the best for prediction. 
probable errors of estimate of predicted chem- 


istry marks from six eriteria. 


TABLE III 


PROBABLE ERRORS OF ESTIMAT 


Probable 

error of 

estimate 

PE .est) of marks predicted from 

Chemistry Aptitude 

Pics OF 
Intelligence 

PEt) OF 
combination of 


76 Point 


marks predicted from 


Aptitude group) Point 


marks predicted from 


Intelligence and 
Chemistry Aptitude Point 
PEvest) of 
Chemistry Training 
PE.) of 
Intelligence (Training group) 66 
PEiest) of from 


combination of 


marks predicted from 

Point 
marks predicted from 
Point 
marks predicted 
Intelligence and 


Chemistry Training Point 
J a4 


All errors of predicted marks are larger for 
the group which took the Aptitude Test than 
for the group which took the Training Test be- 
the smaller number of cases in the 
None of the predictions are 
A chemistry mark predicted 


eause of 
aptitude group. 
very accurate. 
from the Aptitude Test has a relatively large 
error; ¢.g., there is a fifty-fifty chance that a 
predicted mark of 3 would vary from 2.24 to 
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3.76 and a fitty-fifty chance that it would yary 
beyond these limits. Or again, there is a fifty. 
titty chance that an average chemistry mark of 
3, predicted from the Training Test, would 
vary from 2.41 to 3.59, and a fifty-fifty chance 
that it would vary beyond these limits. The 
errors ot 
combinations of Training and Intelligence or 


prediction are not reduced when 
Aptitude and Intelligence are taken as the erj- 
terion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Both Chemistry Training and Chemistry 
Aptitude, as measured by the tests used in this 
study, correlate more highly with average 
marks in chemistry than do the Intelligence 
Test scores. 

(2) A more accurate prediction of success 
in first-year college chemistry can be made from 
either the Iowa Chemistry Aptitude Test or the 
Iowa Chemistry Training Test alone than from 
the Ohio Psychological Examination alone. 

(3) A prediction of suecess in first-year col- 
lege chemistry based upon a combination of the 
Intelligence Test scores and Chemistry Training 
Test seores is no more accurate than a predic- 
tion based upon Chemistry Training Test 
scores alone. 

(4) A prediction of success in first-year col- 


lege chemistry based upon a combination of the 
Chemistry Aptitude Test scores and the Intelli- 
gence Test scores is no more accurate than a 
prediction based upon the Chemistry Aptitude 


Test seores alone. 

(5) Neither the Chemistry Aptitude Test nor 
the Chemistry Training Test yields a sufficiently 
high correlation with chemistry marks to make 
it a very valuable basis for prediction of suc- 
cess in first-year college chemistry. 
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